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Welcoming Address 


BENJAMIN C. WILLIS 


WE ARE pleased that you have come to 
Chicago for your annual convention, 
and we sincerely hope that you will en- 
Joy your visit. It is our hope that your 
deliberations will be an inspiration not 
only to all who are visiting with us, 
but to our own Chicago City Junior 
College with its three branches. 

As you know, Chicago is a great 
convention city, and many national 
educational meetings and conventions 
are held here. It is our privilege fre- 
quently to bring words of welcome to 
these meetings. It is always a pleasure 
to have this responsibility, and it is 
certainly a real privilege for me to be 
with you this morning. 

This conference has an especial sig- 
nificance and pleasure for me for sev- 
eral reasons. First, I have known your 
president, Hugh Price, for many years. 
He and I worked closely together in 
Maryland some 10 years ago when we 
were both in the process of establish- 
ing new junior colleges, he in Mont- 
gomery County and I in Hagerstown. 
As to which of us was successful in 
establishing the first public junior col- 
lege in Maryland, I would suspect that 
it came out a tie. 


General Superintendent of the Chicago 
Board of Education, BENJAMIN C. WILLIS 
gave the following talk as the welcoming 
address of the opening session, American 
Association of Junior Colleges Annual Con- 
vention in Chicago March 3. Dr. Willis, a 
former superintendent of schools, is a mem- 
ber of the Association of School Adminis- 
trators and of N.E.A. 


I am also particularly pleased with 
this conference because it is bringing 
my good friend, the Honorable Frank 
Moore of New York, to address this 
group at the Friday evening dinner 
meeting. I have worked intimately with 
Mr. Moore in New York State and 
have the highest regard for him, both 
as a man and as an educator. Any 
conference that brings men of the cali- 
ber of Mr. Moore to its deliberations 
will certainly be a successful one. 

I think it is especially fitting that 
you meet in Chicago because Chicago 
has made many and significant contri- 
butions to the junior college nove- 
ment. I am sure that most of you are 
familiar with what I am about to say, 
but I believe it is worthy of at least 
casual mention. William Rainey Har- 
per, the first President of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is generally considered 
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to be the father of the junior college 
movement. In 1896 he set up the fresh- 
man and sophomore years at the uni- 
versity under a division known as the 
junior college. Under his influence, the 
first public junior college in the nation 
was founded in Joliet in 1901. 

Professor Leonard Koos, also for- 
merly of the University of Chicago, 
has long been considered one of the 
leading figures in the junior college 
field. For a time he was the Director 
of Research for the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges and Editor 
of the Junior College Journal. 

The junior colleges of Illinois have 
carried their full share of responsibility 
and leadership in current junior col- 
lege thinking. The programs of gen- 
eral education developed in our own 
Chicago City Junior College have 
served as models for similar programs 
in other junior colleges and even four- 
year colleges. 

Our local junior college is currently 
serving almost 12,000 students who 
are enrolled in credit programs. In I[Ili- 
nois, the 22 public and private junior 
colleges are serving over 32,000 stu- 
dents, two-thirds of whom are regis- 
tered in credit programs. For the na- 
tion as a whole, some 600 junior col- 
leges are serving over 622,000 students. 
Surely this is a significant contribution 
to the total program of higher educa- 
tion which is being offered to our 
young citizens. 


As impressive as these figures are, 
your deliberations at this convention 
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are pointing toward the expanding 
role which junior and community col- 
leges will play in the years ahead. The 
convention theme, “Planning in Jun- 
ior Colleges to Meet the Tidal Wave 
of Students,” is particularly timely and 
significant. This theme shows that 
your association is dynamic in its lead- 
ership in seeking to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for the young men 
and women of America. There is no 
question about the expanding role 
which your colleges will be called upon 
to assume, but it will require the com- 
bined thinking and planning at meet- 
ings such as this to make certain that 
we provide the right kind of educa- 
tional opportunities at the lowest rea- 
sonable cost to all concerned. 


Some 10 years ago when a similar 
problem was being discussed—-how 
best to provide additional college op- 
portunities for the wave of veterans 
who were being released from World 
War I[—many of our leaders in edu- 
cation expressed the opinion that all 
that was needed was to ask most of the 
existing colleges to double their facili- 
ties and capacities. This was not the 
best answer then, and it is not likely 
to be the best answer in meeting the 
tidal wave of students who will be 
seeking admission to our colleges in the 
immediate years ahead. 

In our local junior colleges we are 
enrolling a significant number of Chi- 
cago’s college age youth. For those 
planning a four-year college program, 
the three branches are providing facil- 
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ities and programs equal to those of 
degree granting institutions. In terms 
of the training, experience, and com- 
petence of the faculty, we can hold our 
own with those available in the lower 
divisions of senior colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The junior or community college 
under local control is especially sensi- 
tive to the needs of its constituents. 
This unique American educational in- 
stitution is a dynamic and flexible in- 
stitution which can and should become 
the cultural center for the community 
it serves. As an example of this flex- 
ibility, we recently changed the loca- 
tion of one of our branches into a more 
centrally located place, with more ade- 
quate facilities. This change was made 
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with wide acceptancce which was dem- 
onstrated by a sizable increase in en- 
rollment in one semester. 

The American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges represents the best tradi- 
tions in American education. Your 
convention provides a common meet- 
ing place for public and private jun- 
ior colleges of every description. Your 
program and the renowned speakers 
whom you have chosen are a tribute 
to the wise leadership of the Associa- 
tion. This newest of American colle- 
giate institutions has finally come of 
age, and it is providing an outstanding 
example of leadership in meeting the 
needs of our communities, states, and 
the nation. 


The Place of Junior and Community Colleges 
in the Future of American Education 


FRANK C. MOORE 


DESPITE 30 years of continuous official 
participation in public education in 
New York State and some association 
with its private colleges, I disavow any 
claim to expertness in education unless 
it is based upon qualifications of the 
Mississippi steamboat captain, who 
said, ““I know every rock and shoal in 
the Mississippi from one end to the 
other,” and then added under his 
breath, “I ought to—I’ve hit every one 
of them.” 

From this experience, I have learned 
that competition among our institu- 
tions of higher education is not limited 
to athletic contests. I think this compe- 
tition is healthy. 

Complacency in government or in 
education is dangerous. The rivalries 
between and among our privately and 
publicly supported institutions keep 
us alert to our opportunities for prog- 
ress. They emphasize the importance 
of continuing appraisal of our strengths 
and weaknesses at all levels—and of 
constant search for better ways of per- 
forming the tasks assigned to us. 

For many years, leaders in educa- 
tion have been debating the compar- 
ative merits of “‘general” versus “‘spe- 
cialized”’ education. 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees, State 
University of New York, FRANK C. MOORE 
drew from his wide experience for the fol- 
lowing talk, which was given in Chicago at 
the AAJC convention. 


Two or three years ago a committee 
headed by President Griswold of Yale 
took “a long, deep look at American 
higher education—its basic nature, its 
traditional rights, and its current re- 
sponsibilities.” 

In the process, President Griswold 
reaffirmed the theory of John Stuart 
Mill, English philosopher and econo- 
mist of 80 years ago, that the liberal 
arts and the scientific studies should 
be regarded as allies and not as com- 
petitors. There is need and room for 
both. 

It was Alfred North Whitehead who 
said : 

The task of a University is the creation 
of the future, so far as rational thought, 
and civilized modes of appreciation can 
affect the issue. The future is big with 


every possibility of achievement and of 
tragedy. (Modes of Thought) 


How big is the future of higher edu- 
cation in the United States? 

Last October, in a report to the an- 
nual convention of the American 
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Council on Education, it was estimated 
that the nation’s colleges and univer- 
sities would have to cope with an en- 
rollment of between five and six mil- 
lion students by 1970—more than 
double current enrollments. 

At least three proposals have been 
offered to close the gap between facili- 
ties and prospective enrollments. 

First, it has been proposed that ad- 
mission standards be raised to exclude 
the less promising. Secondly, it has 
been suggested that we reduce ‘“qual- 
ity’ standards of training to permit 
greater “quantity” of enrollments. 
Thirdly, it has been claimed that we 
can and should increase efficiency in 
the use of present facilities for post- 
high school education. 

The first two suggestions have been 
generally rejected. There is almost 
unanimous agreement that our system 
of higher education must meet the 
needs of all qualified students who can 
benefit from college training. There is 
similar agreement that we must main- 
tain our present standards of educa- 
tion and, if possible, lift them still 
higher. 

Parenthetically, some of our colleges 
have recently discovered that raising 
their entrance requirements has at- 
tracted more students because of the 
added prestige of the institution. 

Frankly, I am not convinced that 
our system of higher education, public 
and private, is making the most effec- 
tive use of its present facilities. 


In these days when so many of our 
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youth must set apart a substantial pe- 
riod of their lives for training in the 
armed services, we have an obligation 
to provide them post-high school train- 
ing in the minimum period consistent 
with the maintenance of proper stand- 
ards. I doubt that we are doing it in all 
the areas of higher education. 

There is evidence that we improve 
teaching techniques to accomplish 
more in less time. 

We could profit from a vigorous re- 
appraisal of our present practices in 
public and private education. 

Although New York was the last 
of the 48 states to establish a State 
University, it was the first to create 
one as a wholly decentralized univer- 
sity consisting of colleges in every part 
of the state. 

In 1948, when the State Univer- 
sity was established, the first task con- 
fronting the members of the new Board 
of ‘Trustees was to coordinate and in- 
tegrate the objectives and operations 
of the 24 widely separated state-sup- 
ported colleges which had come into 
being in the previous century to attain 
the maximum of educational value for 
our youth and, meanwhile, preserve 
the advantages of a decentralized sys- 
tem of publicly-supported education. 

The Legislature also assigned to the 
new Board of Trustees, responsibility 
for developing plans for the expansion 
and improvement of our post-high 
school facilities and for the achieve- 
ment of the results contemplated by 
those plans. 


| 
| | 
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Implicit in all this was the principle 
that the State University should sup- 
plement and not supplant the efforts 
of our private colleges and universities. 

The needs confronting us in most of 
our states are so great that we cannot 
meet them unless we combine the max- 
imum efforts of our publicly and pri- 
vately supported institutions. 

At the October meeting of the 
American Council of Education, 
Chancellor Kerr of the University of 
California said we could not meet the 
increase in student enrollments unless 
we utilized the junior college method. 
At this important gathering of educa- 
tional leaders, there was much support 
for the two-year terminal college. 

When the State University of New 
York came into being in 1948, it in- 
cluded six two-year agricultural and 
technical schools which have been 
continued as state-supported institu- 
tions. 

In addition, it had five state-sup- 
ported temporary technical institutes 
created in 1945 and 1946 to meet the 
needs of our youth for vocational train- 
ing in the post-war period. In the last 
five years, these temporary technical 
institutes have been re-established as 
permanent community colleges, and 
five additional community colleges 
have been added. 

Our community colleges are locally 
initiated, sponsored, supported, and 
controlled, but they receive substantial 
financial aid from the state. 

So long as New York State requires 


local financial support for its commu- 
nity colleges, you may be certain that 
they will be located where the need 
exists, that their expenditures will be 
closely scrutinized and that their cur- 
riculums will be geared to the needs of 
the community served. 


The curriculums of our community 
colleges are primarily terminal in na- 
ture and related to the industrial, busi- 
ness, health, and service needs of the 
community and the state. Transfer 
programs based on the liberal arts are 
offered at only three of the commu- 
nity colleges. 

Local pride provides continuing in- 
centive for new programs that will 
equip our youth better for more im- 
portant and responsible positions in 
the community and the state. 


Our community colleges derive 
much of their strength—oddly enough 
—from their lack of traditions—in 
their freedom from the restrictions of 
past practices and academic fixation. 


We believe, in New York State, that 
the two-year community college is, 
educationally and fiscally, our best 
means of meeting a large portion of 
our needs for greater and better oppor- 
tunities for post-high school education. 


According to an article appearing 
one Sunday in one of the New York 
newspapers— 


Only about 40 per cent of all students 
who enter college actually complete their 
four years and get their degrees. The 
majority—more than 60 per cent— 
drop out for many reasons. One impor- 
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tant reason is that they were not suited 
for a four-year college course and that a 
four-year college course was not suited 
to their needs. 


Many high school graduates—dis- 
satisfied with the adequacy of their 
previous training and uncertain as to 
their objectives—enter the liberal arts, 
technical, and vocational courses of 
the two-year colleges hopeful of find- 
ing the means to orientation and de- 
cision. 

Whether they decide to continue on 
in the field of the humanities or the 
sciences, or to terminate their formal 
education by entering business, indus- 
try, or some other vocation, their in- 
vestment of time and money in post- 
high school training will pay rich divi- 
dends in preferred opportunities for 
employment and in greater achieve- 
ment. 


The junior and community colleges 
—in the brief period of two years— 
have an opportunity for helpfulness 
they have never fully grasped. 


Budgets, physical plant, quantity 
and quality of teachers, curriculum 


and adult education are important, ° 


but our two-year colleges will never at- 
tain the full measure of their useful- 
ness to the nation, the community, or 
the student until we provide better 
guidance programs. 


Guidance should begin in the high 
schools, but in the two-year colleges it 
can be even more helpful. 


For some years, the Science Clubs 
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of America have sponsored a search 
for talent in science. Last Monday, the 
winners of that contest—high school 
seniors from 17 states—called upon 
President Eisenhower at Washington. 
It is significant that the President told 
them he would like to see more state 
and community-supported junior col- 
leges established. 

A few days ago, I talked with Gov- 
ernor Harriman concerning the future 
of higher education in our state. In the 
discussion, the Governor—a former 
Ambassador to Moscow—told me of 
the emphasis placed by the Soviet 
upon the education of its youth, par- 
ticularly in the scientific fields. Out- 
standing students in the secondary 
schools are directed into the fields of 
higher education where they can be 
trained to meet the needs of the Soviet 
for special skills and unusual talents. 


Last Friday, in speaking before the 
County Officers Association of our 
state, Governor Harriman urged the 
creation of additional community col- 
leges in our state. 


There is evidence on every side of 
the need for more two-year colleges 
but in providing them, we must solve 
tough problems of financial support 
(capital and current), of adequate 
teaching and administrative staffs 
(quantity and quality), of curricu- 
lums, and of student guidance. An ex- 
amination of the program of this con- 
vention demonstrates your awareness 
of the difficulties confronting us, but 
it also reveals your extraordinary re- 
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sources of talent to attack and solve 
these problems. 

These are difficult, dangerous days, 
but no period in the whole course of 
history has ever been easy or safe. ‘The 
age in which we live has been one of 
dynamic change—much of which has 
been produced by conflict and vio- 
lence. 

One hundred thirty years ago, Goe- 
the said: 


I have the great advantage of having 
been born at a time when the greatest 
world events were the order of the day, 
continuing throughout my long life and 
making me a living witness of the Seven 
Years’ War, then of the defection of 
America from England, next of the 
French Revolution, and finally of the 
whole Napoleonic era down to the fall 
of its hero and the events that followed. 


Thomas Mann, winner of the Nobel 
Prize for literature, was born after the 
Franco-Prussian War. He saw Ger- 
many grow to greatness under Bis- 
marck and the British Empire reach 
its prime under Victoria; the entry of 
America on the world scene, World 
War [, the fall of the “rerman Em- 
pire, the Russian Revolution; the rise 
of Fascism in Italy and of National 
Socialism in Germany, the Hitler ter- 
ror; the alliance of East and West 
against it; the war won and the peace 
again lost. 

Not long ago, he said: 


I would yet not vouch that today’s babes 
in arms—if technology running amuck 
will let them live at all—will not, in 
their old age, be able to boast of world 
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upheavals and spectacular changes com- 
pared with which those Goethe and I 
have witnessed, will pale into insignifi- 
cance. 


But man has alw:.,. survived, and 
survive he will again, because, in his 
never ending struggle to expand the 
boundaries of his knowledge, he finds 
the way to better things. 

A few months ago and almost with- 
out public awareness, it was an- 
nounced that the astronomers had dis- 
covered three new “lighthouses” in the 
heavens. A lighthouse is a star whose 
brightness reveals its distance from the 
earth. The new lighthouses will be 
yardsticks to measure more accurately 
the size of the universe. 

Previously, astronomy had only one 
lighthouse, the stars of fluctuating light 
known as Cepheid variables. By them, 
astronomers measure the distance light 
travels in a million years, but that is 
only one-thousandth of the distance 
now known to be filled with stars. 
That’s quite a distance when you re- 
call that light travels at a speed of 
186,000 miles a second. 

These astronomical figures give us 
a breathtaking realization of the size 
of the universe of which we are a part. 
They also emphasize the meagerness 
of our knowledge of that universe. 


The discovery of these lighthouses 
was no accident. The scientists who 
conceived and constructed the 200- 
inch telescope-camera on Palomar 
Mountain in Southern California were 
in search of greater knowledge of our 
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universe, its chemistry, and sources of 
energy. 

We have need for new lighthouses 
or guideposts in the other sciences and 
in the field of humanities—particular- 
ly in our methods of equipping our 
people for a happy and fruitful life in 
the small part of the universe we call 
our world. 

We have yet to discover the means 
for getting along peaceably in a world 
that in total offers enough for all. 

We are told over and over again 
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that what this world needs is leader- 
ship. This is but another way of say- 
ing that our people recoil from weak- 
ness and look for strength. 

America can find that strength— 
not in its armament alone but in 
achieving in larger measure the poten- 
tials of greater and better opportuni- 
ties of education for our youth. The 
junior and community colleges of our 
nation could be lighthouses which will 
guide us to that goal. 


Preparing a Community College for Youth 


HUGH G. PRICE 


junior college administrators know 
that there is to be a great increase in 
the number of college-age young peo- 
ple who will be eligible for college ad- 
mission during the next 15 years. Lit- 
tle need be said to augment the reports 
published thus far. On the other hand, 
little has been written or said about the 
processes which might be carried out 
to enable an individual institution to 
plan successfully for meeting the full 
force of its growth in enrollment. 

Those of us in junior colleges know 
that we must expand our opportunities 
for the education and training of 
young people in order that none who 
are qualified to learn may be turned 
away. At the same time, we are faced 
with no small problem of expanding 
our facilities and enlarging our staffs so 
that, as we grow, there will be no di- 
minution in the quality of the edu- 
cational process. This is a challenge 
that each of us accepts. 

It is interesting to note, in contrast, 
how some college officials disclaim any 
responsibility for expansion—how they 
point to their new “opportunity ’’ to be- 
come even more highly selective in ad- 
missions, and thus reject any obliga- 
tion for the solution of the tremendous 
problems involved in providing higher 


Director of Ventura College in Ventura, 
California, HUGH G. PRICE served as 
President, American Association of Junior 
Colleges, this past year. The following talk 
was given at the convention of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 


education for all the thousands of 
young men and women who will be 
seeking our assistance. From them 
come such phrases as one attributed to 
a Harvard professor who, in noting the 
plans of some institutions to expand 
enrollment to meet needs, says “the 
principle of education for all” can lead 
to “education for none.” We must ad- 
mit that such an outcome is possible, 
but why need that result follow? There 
is a necessity at this time, then, that we 
mobilize all the human and financial 
resources available to us, to provide 
educational opportunities for all of the 
young men and women who turn to us 
for help. 

Even more than most college ad- 
ministrators do we know that our jun- 
ior colleges affect the development of 
our local communities. We know that 
our educational programs, by their im- 
pact on the minds and desires of our 
students, increase earning power and 
the consumption of goods. Thus, eco- 
nomically the community is improved. 
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We furthermore know that our pro- 
grams are responsible for greater spirit- 
ual development and social sensitivity 
on the part of our students, so socially 
do our communities profit. If it is in 
our power to provide this growth for 
our communities, our citizens can do 
no less than to work with us for the 
maximum development and use of our 
physical plants and, at the same time, 
help us gather and pay staffs that may 
be adequate for the great job ahead. 

In this 1955 national meeting of our 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, it is appropriate that we devote 
our time and attention to how we shall 
serve our nation and its young people 
in meeting the crisis which is develop- 
ing. We know that we are an agency 
which can affect the overall national 
situation by alerting the professional 
and lay leaders who are involved in 
state and local college planning to the 
dangers ahead. Our Board of Di- 
rectors, in planning this convention’s 
program, has hoped to point out to 
public and private community colleges 
how they may help to meet the rising 
tide of junior college enrollments. 


When Dr. Jesse P. Bogue, our ex- 
ecutive secretary, came to visit Ven- 
tura College last fall, and as he and I 
were doing preliminary planning for 
this convention, he asked to visit our 
new campus with its building then un- 
der construction. We toured the new 
plant, and he was shown its great 
flexibility. When we got back to the 
office and were talking again about 
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the convention program, he said, 
‘““That new campus of yours portrays 
exactly what should be going on 
throughout the country in long-term 
planning to meet the flood of students. 
We want our program to be down-to- 
earth and practical. I urge that you 
tell the convention, as its keynote ad- 
dress, what has gone into your plan- 
ning. Here is an example of what a 
college does—that’s what our people 
want.” 

We shall try to outline step by step 
the planning, the execution, and the 
outcome—yes, and the future we see 
for the new Ventura College. Then 
we shall point out seven steps or prin- 
ciples for planning. 


Ventura is a community of about 
28,000 people located on the Pacific 
Coast, about 60 miles west of Los 
Angeles and about 30 miles east of 
Santa Barbara. It nestles between the 
beach and the foothills and is adjacent 
to two income-producing areas which 
differ widely in their production. Ex- 
tending to the north from the city is a 
highway which leads up along the 
Ventura River through the famous 
Ventura oil field, which today pro- 
duces more than 85,000 barrels of oil 
a day and is listed second in produc- 
tion in the State of California. To the 
south and east, in the valley of the 
Santa Clara River, is a rich agricul- 
tural area noted not only as the most 
productive lemon producing area in 
the world but also as one of the largest 
producers of lima beans. These two 
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crops, plus other citrus fruits, sugar 
beets, vegetables, cattle, cut flowers, 
seeds, poultry, and grain, make the 
valley rich and products diversified. 


Partly within the city limits, but not 
totally so, is the Ventura Union High 
School District which in 1948 op- 
erated the last two units of a 6-4-4 
system—a four-year high school of 
1,445 students and a four-year junior 
college of 1,418 students. The students 
of the high school came largely from 
its own district, but many of the stu- 
dents of the college, particularly in the 
13th and 14th grades, came from 
other high school districts scattered 
throughout Ventura County, includ- 
ing the communities of Oxnard, Santa 
Paula, Fillmore, Camarillo, Piru, Simi, 
Somis, Moorpark, and Ojai. A fleet of 
district buses, at no cost to the students, 
leaves the city before daylight to make 
runs which total 870 miles a day up 
the Santa Clara Valley, onto the Ox- 
nard plain, and up into the Ojai Val- 
ley to pick up college students. 


I. THE SCHOOL HOUSING SURVEY 


In 1949 the District Board of ‘Trus- 
tees anticipated a period of rapid 
growth in population caused both by 
the increase in birth rate and the influx 
of new families to the community. It 
asked staff members of the University 
of Southern California to conduct a 
school housing survey to guide the 
board in future planning. The results 
of the study were published in a “Re- 
port of the School Housing Survey of 
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the Ventura Union High School Dis- 


trict.” (Again in and ’55 the same 
staff made re-surveys to check on the 
accuracy of their predictions and to 
seek evidence of population trends. ) 
Estimates on the 1949 survey were 
very accurate—in each of the schools, 
the predictions were not off by more 
than 15 students. 

As a result of public opinion and 
comment on the original survey, the 
board determined to reorganize the 
schools of the district to the 3-3-2 sys- 
tem. As a result of the survey, it was 
clear that by 1953-54 two junior high 
schools would be needed, and prop- 
erty for a third must be purchased. 
Also a senior high school should be 
established on the site of the old four- 
year college, and a new campus pro- 
vided for the new two-year college. 


II. IDENTIFICATION OF FACILITIES 
NEEDED AND THEIR COST 


While the survey staff had made 
certain overall suggestions in regard to 
the new facilities, it was now necessary 
for the Board of Trustees to call in an 
architectural firm to draft a master 
plan. Kistner, Wright, and Wright of 
Los Angeles were employed to propose 
overall plans for the four new plants— 
the old high school which was to be- 
come Cabrillo Junior High School, 
the new Anacapa Junior High School, 
the old college which was to become 
Ventura Senior High School, and the 
new Ventura College. As a result of 
their preliminary studies, the archi. 
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tects estimated that $5,700,000 would 
do the construction job. It was recom- 
mended further that a bond issue in 
this amount be floated. Then a public 
information program became neces- 
sary, and the desires of the community 
had to be determined. 


III. PUBLIC INFORMATION PROGRAM 


To secure the judgment and coop- 
eration of a cross section of the citizens 
of the district, a special meeting was 
called. To this meeting were invited 
representatives of every adult commu- 
nity organization which could be lo- 
cated: labor, industry, agriculture, re- 
ligion, recreation, service, women, etc. 

At this meeting a complete report 
was made of the housing survey, of the 
architects’ study, and of the proposed 
financing. All of the ideas were ex- 
plained, and the representatives were 
asked to take the information back to 
their organizations and return in a 
month with comments. At this second 
meeting, the reaction of all the groups 
was reported to the Board of ‘Trustees. 
There was unanimous opinion that the 
bond issue should be presented to the 
voters and that the proposed program 
should be undertaken. 


IV. FINANCING THE GROWTH 


Another lay committee was estab- 
lished—one to advise on the presenta- 
tion of the bond program to the pub- 
lic. This committee, working closely 
with the Superintendent, Dr. John B. 
Crossley, and the Board of Trustees, 
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organized the campaign, provided 


speakers, handled publicity, and “‘mas- 
terminded” the bond issue program as 
it was presented to the public before 
the election. It was gratifying to all in- 
volved when the election returns came 
in and the bond issue, in the amount 
of $5,700,000, was passed by a major- 
ity of eight to one. During that cam- 
paign, no organized opposition de- 
veloped. 


V. FINANCING THE CAMPUS FOR 
GROWTH 

The U. S. C. survey team had pre- 
dicted that the college would have an 
enrollment of 2,000 full-time day stu- 
dents by 1965. Because that full ca- 
pacity wasn't needed to start with, it 
was originally planned to acquire the 
property, set up a master plan for 
2,000, and then build at once all of 
the major facilities needed at the out- 
set. 

The advent of the Korean War, 
however, with the resulting inflation, 
sharply reduce the amount of con- 
struction that could result from the 
bond money available. It became nec- 
essary to set up a more flexible plan 
and to cut the buildings down to neces- 
sities. Certain fundamental work was 
entered into in line with the master 
plan. 

One hundred thirteen acres of prop- 
erty were purchased at a cost of $5,000 
an acre. The planning architects’ lay- 
outs for the master plan were taken 
over by the project architects, Zimmer- 
man and Balch. 
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The large auditorium, the stadium, 
and the large gymnasium were post- 
poned because these facilities were 
available on the old campus, and it 
was not believed necessary to dupli- 
cate them at that time. 


The principal problem was—how 
to build for 2,000 but not have waste 
space at our present enrollment of 
1,000 day-time students. The best ex- 
ample of this planning is to be found 
in the new library. Designed to handle 
easily the needs of a college of even 
2,500, it was planned to be flexible 
and not to be too large for 1,000. This 
was accomplished by placing in it tem- 
porary partitions to provide seven 
classrooms. For example, the periodi- 
cal room is divided to provide for two 
classrooms plus remaining adequate 
reading space. Two more classrooms 
were cut out of the eventual stack 
room. One classroom replaced the 
browsing areas, and two classrooms 
were taken from another reading 
room. All of these temporary partitions 
may be removed within a week, if 
need be, and the full capacity of the 
library can be attained. 


Another example of flexibility is to 
be found in the physical education 
building. The gym floor now con- 
structed will house men and women, 
but eventually will be for women only. 
Two classrooms have been located in 
space eventually assigned to the 2,000- 
level women’s locker and _ shower 
room. On the men’s side, temporary 


facilities have been provided for the 


college health services. 

In the science buildings where addi- 
tional laboratories will be needed 
eventually, are now areas that will be 
temporarily used for classrooms. All 
utilities for future labs have been 
stubbed in. Almost overnight, labora- 
tories may be installed. Complete flex- 
ibility was provided in the laboratory 
units. No inside partition is a bearing 
partition, and rearrangement of rooms 
can be made in the future at minimum 
expense. Also, the service and stock- 
room areas were designed adjacent to 
the laboratories in such a way that 
they could handle a maximum even- 
tual laboratory growth. The master 
plan shows the use of certain facilities 
at the 1,000 level and others at the 
2,000 level. 

So that no handicaps will ensue 
when further building is required, 
water, gas, sewage, electricity, and 
communication services have all been 
placed underground in such a man- 
ner as to be fully adequate for maxi- 
mum use. Roads, walks, parking, and 
landscaping all are designed to meet 
the master plan. When the new sta- 
dium, the auditorium, and the gym- 
nasium are built, there will be ade- 
quate utilities and parking to meet the 
demands of that time. 


Another bit of long-term planning 
has been the design for landscaping to 
meet a teaching need in botany and 
horticulture. ‘The trees, shrubs, and 
ground cover plants will actually con- 
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stitute an arboretum, the only one in 
Ventura County. Our instructors in 
botany and horticulture have worked 
closely with the landscape architect to 
be sure that there are a maximum 
number of specimens, which will be 
carefully marked with both the com- 
mon and the scientific names. 

Even the campus roads_ were 
planned and the buildings set back to 
care for the new freeway which is to 
replace Telegraph Road, on which the 


campus fronts. 


The administration building has 
been deferred to the future, and in the 
meantime temporary buildings now 
occupied on the old campus will be 
moved to the new campus to house the 
offices of the director, the dean of the 
evening division, the dean of men, the 
dean of women, the dean of instruc- 
tion, and the dean of records and 
guidance. | 


Because of the heavy use of the shop 
facilities for the trade-technical pro- 
gram, which has its greatest enroll- 
ment at night, the auto shop, electric 
shop, electronic shop, and machine 
shop were constructed for the full en- 
rollment of 2,000. To be added later 
will be the shops related to the build- 
ing trades and any expansion in the 
other shops which might well be en- 
larged as the result of need. It is inter- 
esting to note that even at this early 
date, the electronics shops are filled to 
capacity at night, and there is even a 
waiting list. Other electronics classes 
will have to be housed in the electric 
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shop in the fall of 1955. Apparently in- 
sufficient space was provided in the 
whole trade-technical area. The great 
interest in the night schovl program 
has already resulted in almost capacity 
use throughout all of the shops. ‘The fa- 
cilities, however, will be adequate in 
the daytime for some time to come. 


VI. THE ROLE OF THE FACULTY IN 
PLANNING 


After the housing survey was com- 
pleted and the architects had estimated 
overall costs of building, every mem- 
ber of the faculty was involved in edu- 
cational planning for the design of 
classrooms and _ laboratories which 
were to serve the general and specific 
objectives of the courses to be offered. 
Carefully planned course outlines were 
set up identifying the specific features 
needed so that the finest of results 
could be attained in the teaching situ- 
ation. Members of the faculty recog- 
nized that this was to be a new kind 
of institution—educational planning 
as new as the buildings was to be an- 
ticipated. As a result of this, some 
unique teaching situations which make 
the campus ideal from the standpoint 
of the classroom and laboratory in- 
structor were developed. 


VII. UTILIZATION 


In planning the present facilities and 
also extending the plans to facilities 
which will be added later, emphasis 
has been placed always on a high per- 
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centage of utilization. It is expected 
that an 85 per cent utilization will be 
reached in respect to classrooms at 
each of the student population levels 
which were planned. Certain of the 
laboratories, such as those in botany, 
zoology, and physics, are to receive 
heavy utilization because of the flexi- 
bility of design, which allows them to 
be used for class and lecture rooms. In 
addition, an ample science lecture 
room was constructed which will re- 
ceive almost 100 per cent utilization 
throughout the week by careful sched- 
uling of classes. 

In the two new additional class- 
room buildings which are now being 
planned, there have been a variety of 
sizes of classrooms provided in order 
that utilization, not only in per cent 
of the hours of the day, but also in per 
cent of the seats in the rooms through- 
out the day, is taken into considera- 
tion. Incidentally, these 13 classrooms 
are to be ready by September, 1956, 
and some of them will replace tempo- 
rary rooms now being used in the 
library. 


VII. SUMMARY 


While the planning for growth at 
Ventura College involved seven defi- 
nite principles, it would certainly not 
be wise to infer that the same plans 
used by the Ventura High School Dis- 
trict would be appropriate for other 
districts. The assessed valuation of a 
community, the extent of its bonding 
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capacity, and many other similar con- 
ditions definitely affect a program 
such as has been outlined. It will be 
seen, however, that the overall pro- 
cedure in planning the new Ventura 
College might be used in other institu- 
tions. Ventura followed these seven 
basic principles: (1) the housing sur- 
vey, (2) the identification of facilities 
needed and their cost, (3) a program 
of informing the public, (4) financing 
the growth, (5) the planning of the 
campus to anticipate growth, (6) the 
important role that the faculty must 
play in planning the facilities to be 
used for instruction, and (7) the com- 
plete utilization of the new facilities 
by careful scheduling. 


While we have attempted to tell the 
specific story of the Ventura College 
planning for the future, we do believe 
that these seven simple principles are 
basic in anticipating growth. These 
may be used by other communities 
which plan to meet their local tidal 
wave of enrollments. 


Our convention this year is devoted 
to this problem of facing a great in- 
crease in enrollment in our colleges. 
We must look on this task as a vital 
and dedicated service in meeting the 
needs of young men and women. We 
must with the aid of our citizens mo- 
bilize all the human and financial re- 
sources available in our communities 
so that we may prepare all of our stu- 
dents to carry their full role in our 
American society. 


Improving Instruction in the College Classroom 


H. T. MORSE 


WHEN college administrators are asked 
what they consider to be the most im- 
portant quality of a faculty member, 
especially for the junior college, they 
usually reply unhesitatingly, ‘““Teach- 
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ing ability.” When alumni are re- 
quested to recall what was outstanding 
about their best-remembered college 
instructor, they most frequently men- 
tion teaching ability. When studies of 
criteria for appointment, promotion, 
or salary increases for college teachers 
are scanned, the item of teaching abil- 
ity is usually found heading the ‘ist. 
College instructors themselves, when 
asked to state the most important of 
their various responsibilities, can be re- 
lied upon to list teaching in a high or- 
der of priority. In fact, most of us are 
immediately and often intimately con- 
cerned with the problem of the quality 
of instruction in the college classroom, 
whether we are administrators, stu- 
dents, teachers, parents of college stu- 
dents, or personne! workers. 

Yet in spite of all this involvement 
and concern, we are confronted here 
with a strange paradox. The authors 
of a recent volume carrying the in- 
triguing title, The Student Looks at 


H. T. MORSE, Dean of The General Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota, is widely 
known in educational circles. His experience 
in college classroom instruction, as a Pro- 
fessor of Education, qualified him eminently 
for the following discussion, which he gave 
at the AAJC convention in Chicago. 


His Teacher, describe it thus:* “The 
professor’s relation to his ‘clientele’ has 
no parallel in other professions. His 
services are performed upon a group 
having relatively little power over his 
economic position or his academic 
status. In his professional functions he 
enjoys a unique personal and profes- 
siona! protection. No other profession 
is so largely exempt from the potential’ 
sanctions invoked by a hostile clientele. 
Conversely, no other profession stands 
to gain as little, unless perhaps the 
clergy, from a well satisfied public. On 
the other hand, the professor’s clients, 
like those of most professional practi- 
tioners, are per se, as laymen, incapa- 
ble of completely informed judgment 
of their properties.” 

Apparently we cannot predict or 
evaluate teaching ability with statisti- 


1 John W. Riley, Jr., Bryce F. Ryan, and 
Marcia Liftshitz, The Student Looks at His 
Teacher. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1950, p. 12. 
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cal accuracy, even though there must 
be more than a five-foot shelf of books 
on teaching methods. Like truth, 
goodness, and beauty, we perhaps can 
recognize it when we see it, but we 
cannot draw up a bill of particulars 
beforehand. In the face of this diff- 
culty of assessing the commodity and 
in the face of the abundant literature 
on the subject, we might well conclude 
that another speech or another paper 
on the subject should be accorded a 
rather low order of priority. However, 
the three main points I wish to present 
here are concerned especially with the 
conditions underlying the improve- 
ment of instruction in the college class- 
room. Two of these points are directed 
at the college administrators; one is 
directed toward the college classroom 
teacher. 


The first of these three conditions 
fostering improvement of instruction 
is that there must be the opportunity 
for improvement. By this I mean that 
conscious effort must constantly be ex- 
ercised by all concerned to make of the 
teaching process something more than 
routine meeting of classes, something 
more than that which receives atten- 
tion last. 


We could assemble a long list of 
items which should lead to stimulation 
of improvement: insisting upon rea- 
sonable teaching loads; providing ade- 
quate facilities such as clerical services, 
audio-visual equipment, special sup- 
plies; having a democratic adminis- 
tration within a scheme of defensible 
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committee assignments; holding facul- 
ty institutes, summer workshops, con- 
ferences; improving faculty meetings; 
supporting interest in course evalua- 
tion and curriculum revision, and 
other college-wide projects having im- 
plications for the teaching process. 


The administrator may well say, 
“But how can I do all this?” and raise 
innumerable and understandable ob- 
jections. Instead of arguing the point 
in individual circumstances, I should 
like to reply by citing a compelling 
phrase I found several times in reread- 
ing Edward Bellamy’s influential Uto- 
pian novel, Looking Backward. You 
will, I am sure, remember the story. 
Julian West, a young Bostonian, went 
to sleep one night in 1887 to wake 
again 113 years later in the year 2000. 
He found mankind united in a cre- 
ative, fruitful pursuit of the arts of 
peace in a brave new world which no 
longer knew war, poverty, or starva- 
tion. Young West queried his host, Dr. 
Leete: “By what means are all these 
wonderful advances organized and 
regulated?” Dr. Leete replied simply: 
“It is the business of the administration 
to see that this is the case.”’ 


There are other ways of providing 
opportunity for instructional improve- 
ment not listed above but about which 
I would like to comment briefly. The 
first of these deals with orienting new 
faculty members to their teaching and 
other professional responsibilities. For 
a number of years, college officials 
have been quite properly concerned 
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about providing orientation of new 
students to the physical, social, and 
sometimes even to the intellectual en- 
vironments they are about to enter. 
But the faith that most of us seem to 
have that new faculty members will 
orient themselves to their new respon- 
sibilities by a kind of academic osmosis 
is touching indeed. At the very time 
when he most needs mature, expe- 
rienced, and sympathetic help the 
young beginning college teacher is 
often abandoned to flounder through 
a hit-and-miss, trial-and-error, catch- 
as-catch-can process of adjustment. 
Fortunately, many administrators 
are becoming alerted to the foolish- 
ness and wastefulness of this situation 
and are taking steps to correct it. At 
the General College of the University 
of Minnesota, for example, we have 
for many years conducted a series of 
weekly meetings at the beginning of 
each fall quarter expressly for new 
faculty members. At these “Seminars 
for New Faculty” the policies and pro- 
cedures of the college are explained 
and discussed at length, and analyses 
of the student body and special teach- 
ing problems are presented. Staff 
members who have gone through this 
experience enthusiastically endorse it 


as being genuinely helpful. 


Another means of stimulating in- 
terest in improved teaching is through 
the effective use of books and periodi- 
cal articles about teaching, learning, 
and classroom experiments. Almost 
every college library has varied publi- 
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cations of this kind available, and 
deans and department heads are fond 
of exhorting their colleagues to make 
use of them. It seems to be the sad but 
true state of affairs that, as authors of 
one study somewhat mildly and plain- 
tively declare, “Experimental  evi- 
dence on learning-approaches seems 
to have been largely disregarded by 
college instructors.” And yet in heav- 
ens’ name what are we concerned with 
in college classrooms, if not with learn- 
ing approaches? 

I have been intrigued by a method 
used by my predecessor, Dr. Malcolm 
S. MacLean, who pioneered the Gen- 
eral College at Minnesota, in coping 
with this indifference or unawareness 
of the faculty about the literature on 
teaching problems. I am told that it 
was Dr. MacLean’s custom, when he 
came across a pertinent article, on, let 
us say, an experiment with student 
panel discussions in a social studies 
course, to slip the magazine into the 
office mail box of a faculty member 
with a pencilled note such as: “John, 
do you think this would work in your 
Social Science 44X class’? | 

A brief note like this one, from a 
dean or department head, does several 
things. First of all, and this is im- 
portant to John, it assures him that the 
dean or department head knows he is 
alive, and is teaching Social Science 


2 Ray H. Simpson and E. S. Brown, Col- 
lege Learning and Teaching. Urbana, IIli- 
nois: University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 49, 
No. 75. June, 1952, p. 41. 
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44X. Second, it moves him to read and 
digest the article in question. Third, it 
requires him to reflect on its impli- 
cations for his own course and to give 
a considered reply to the inquiry. It 
might even inspire him to try out some- 
thing similar in his class. 


I am not advocating this as a trick 
or as a “technique.” If used sparingly, 
and sincerely, and consistently, it will 
bring to the attention of the classroom 
teacher items he might otherwise 
never see, and should serve to stimu- 
late him toward a continuing interest 
to improve his own teaching. 


One more comment could be added 
about the more effective use of avail- 
able resources. Faculty members, some 
frequently and some occasionally, at- 
tend profess'onal meetings in their own 
field. Usually we quite properly assume 
that such an experience has been bene- 
ficial or stimulating to the person at- 
tending, but seldom do we give 
thought as to how that experience and 
benefit could be more widely shared. 
What I am proposing is that whenever 
possible a faculty member who attends 
a professional meeting, either at his 
own but especially at his institution’s 
expense, would be expected to report 
back, at least to the members of his 
own department, in some methodical 
fashion. Such a procedure has at least 
two immediately obvious benefits. It 
provides for a sharing of new ideas and 
experiences among several persons in- 
stead of confining them to one; and it 
forces the faculty member to analyze 
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and evaluate his experience more sys- 
tematically before reporting on its sig- 
nificance to his colleagues. 

If these ideas appeal to college ad- 
ministrators, they can surely find ways 
to develop such procedures in their 
own institutions. As Dr. Leete said in 
Looking Backward, “It is the business 
of the administration to see that this 
is the case.” 


The second of three major con- 
ditions fostering improvement of in- 
struction is that there must be a con- 
scious effort for improvement made by 
the faculty member himself. It may 
seem strange to imply that this is a 
problem. Most instructors sincerely de- 
sire to make their classroom presenta- 
tions as effective as possible. But manv 
of them are conditioned by their own 
undergraduate and graduate experi- 
ence to interpret effectiveness largely 
in terms of the amount of content ma- 
terial covered. This, however, is only 
one aspect of good teaching. 


I suspect that it may seem unneces- 
sary to the instructor who teaches small 
classes to spend much time in planning 
his procedures. But there is just as great 
need for planning procedures for a 
small class as in the careful preparation 
of a lecture for a large one. Because 
a class is small does not mean that the 
instructor need give only casual atten- 
tion to planning activities for each 
day’s class meeting. The sad picture of 
many so-called discussion classes de- 
scribed by Paul Klapper implies, how- 
ever, that very little thought seems to 
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be given to procedures used in most of 
them, either before, during, or after 
the class period. His extended observa- 
tion of college classes led him to con- 
clude that, ““The discussion hours re- 
veal, very frequently, an idle turning of 
many mills,’ and that a class often 
““flits from topic to topic as if it were 
taking a free association test.’’* 

But it is not the small class I am con- 
cerned with here. Studies of popu- 
lation trends prepared by Dr. Ronald 
Thompson of Ohio State University 
indicate that we will shortly have a 
steadily increasing number of college- 
age youth in our general population. 
Assuming only that the same percent- 
age of these young people attend col- 
lege as at present, Dr. Thompson in- 
forms us that in 15 years we will have 
about 70 per cent more students for 
whom to provide. A large proportion 
of this impending tidal wave of stu- 
dents, as he calls it, will most certainly 
be directed toward the junior colleges. 


There are many implications in such 
predictions. One of the most inescap- 
able is that we shall undoubtedly be 
faced with the necessity of teaching 
larger classes. Some people even now 
are speaking of “mass education.”’ This 
is, I believe a particularly unfortunate 
term because of its connotations of 
mediocrity, inertness, and assembly- 


* Paul Klapper, “The Problems of Teach- 
ing.” T. C. Blegen and R. M. Cooper, edi- 
tors, The Preparation of College Teachers, 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education. 1950, p. 43. 
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line processing. I much prefer some 
more dynamic phrase such as “large 
group learning.” 

I am most certainly not advocating 
larger classes. But we are undoubtedly 
going to have them, and I am con- 
vinced that there can be effective in- 
struction and active learning in large 
classes if the instructor uses imagina- 
tion and resourcefulness, and if he has 
a positive attitude toward his assign- 
ment. Such an assignment, however, 
is most assuredly not for the professor 
who dreamed that he was lecturing to 
his class—and woke up and found out 
that he was! 


A recent published monograph re- 
ports the results of an attempt to meas- 
ure some of the learnings being prac- 
ticed in eight separate institutions of 
higher education.* In relating learning 
to class size, the authors secured data 
from 1091 classes ranging in size from 
very small ones enrolling half a dozen 
students to very large ones enrolling 
around 400. It is significant, I believe, 
that the highest of what the authors 
refer to as the “total learning quality 
score’ was achieved in those classes 
where enrollment ranged from 73 to 
110 students. 


As an illustration, I should like to 
recount an example I observed re- 
cently of what I should call a case of 
effective handling of a large group 
learning situation. 

The class is large, a later inspection 


* Simpson and Brown, op. cit. 
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of the muster roll shows a count of 227 
names. As students file in, it is evident 
from reluctant parting couples and 
shifting of groups that definite seats 
have been assigned. As the starting bell 
rings, the instructor finishes sketching 
on the board a chart he is planning to 
use during the day’s presentation. His 
voice, which may be reinforced by use 
of a P.A. system, rises above the hub- 
bub. “May I have your attention, 
please !” 

The chatter and the tumult die. 
Notebooks are slapped open, pens and 
pencils retrieved from purses and pock- 
ets. Newspapers rustle and flutter as 
they are folded away. A crew-cut lad 
in the back row, his leather jacket only 
half unzipped, sinks in his chair until 
his head rests upon the back of the seat, 
closes his eyes, and prepares for a quiet 
nap. 

Ten seconds have passed. The in- 
structor stands quietly at the lectern. 
The silence becomes almost intense. A 
chattering girl on the aisle becomes 
quiet; another girl looks up from read- 
ing the college newspaper carefully 
folded beside her notebook. The boy 
in the leather jacket opens his eyes, 
shifts himself a little more securely out 
of the instructor’s line of vision, and 
resumes his nap. 


The instructor devotes a few min- 
utes to a review of the material pre- 
sented at the previous class meeting. 
Suddenly he asks, “Did we agree that 
Brown’s conclusion from his experi- 
ment was or was not justified? Class?” 
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A painful silence ensues as students 
hastily search their minds or their note- 
books for the answer. A few bolder 
souls chorus, “‘was not.” ‘The instructor 
smiles. 

“Are you sure?” he asks. A general 
flurry follows as students check with 
their neighbors. A louder chorus this 
time, the unmistakable tenor of which 
is that Mr. Brown was not justified in 
his conclusion. 


“Very well,” says the instructor, as 
the buzzing dies away. “We will not 
accept Brown’s conclusion. Let us go 
on from that point.” He proceeds with 
the presentation. 


About 30 seconds have elapsed since 
he asked the question. Let us, at this 
point, cast a balance sheet of the pro- 
cedure. Thirty seconds have been lost, 
you may say. The instructor spent 30 
seconds, and provoked a definite dis- 
turbance, by asking a simple question 
which he could have answered for the 
class in two seconds. But what has he 
gained? The majority of the class 
members, even if they did not con- 
tribute to the chorus, changed from a 
passive to an active role. (‘Though the 
sleeper and here and there some of his 
companions still sleep, they have 
stirred uneasily.) The class has been 
stimulated to recall the previous day’s 
discussion, to reflect twice upon the 
adequacy of their answer, to be in- 
creasingly aware of the necessity of see- 
ing relationships in illustrations pre- 
sented in the lecture, text, or discus- 
sion. Most of them now even sit up a 
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little straighter. A physiologist might 
remark that a little adrenalin had 
been pumped into their blood streams. 


A little farther along in the period, 
the instructor poses a problem: “A 
young woman came to me very much 
distressed because her parents forbade 
her to marry a certain young man in 
spite of the fact that they liked him 
very much. They feared such a mar- 
riage might result in children who were 
‘bleeders.’ ‘Their fear was based on the 
fact that the young man’s married bro- 
ther had three children of whom the 
two boys were ‘bleeders’ and the girl 
normal. We call this failure of the 
blood to clot hemophilia. Contrary to 
popular belief, hemophilia can be 
transmitted by either the male or the 
female. Neither of the children’s par- 
ents, however, was a ‘bleeder.’ 


“Here is the problem: From what 
we know about the laws of heredity, 
can we tell whether or not the fears of 
this girl’s parents were justified? Con- 
struct a diagram of the male and the 
female genetic types and trace back the 
genes of the brother’s family to see 
whether the hemophilia came from the 
father or the mother. Work it out on 
paper and raise your hand when you 
think you have the answer.” 


There is much talking. Margins of 
notebook pages are used for computa- 
tions. Within a few moments many 
hands are raised. Even the sleepers, dis- 
turbed at last by the animation about 
them, open their eyes and slide to more 
upright posture. 
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“All right,” says the instructor, 
“what’s the answer?” A babel of re- 
sponses—everyone likes puzzles. The 
instructor identifies the thread of the 
answer and repeats it, “Yes, it would 
be all right for the girl to marry this 
young man. Our laws. of inheritance 
tell us that the hemophilia was carried 
in the genes of the older brother's 
wife.” 


On other days there may have been 
a lecture demonstration, a student 
panel discussion, or a motion picture. 
The “Phillips 66 discussion technique” 
may even have been used once or 
twice, or more individualized instruc- 
tion. One thing is constantly apparent. 
Whenever the instructor can do so, he 
forces his students to take an active 
role even in this large class. He presses 
some responsibility upon them also for 
carrying on their own learning experi- 
ences through the nature of and moti- 
vation for the assignments given. 


Of course, all class sessions will not 
proceed as smoothly as the one I have 
described. Occasionally the traffic of 
mowing machines, the fury of cement 
mixers, or the machinegunning of 
pneumatic drills break our cloistered 
quiet. Sometimes lights will not work, 
projection machines balk, demonstra- 
tions go wrong. At times the instructor 
just has an off day, or for some inde- 
finable reason the class just fails to 
click. In the larger sense, however, the 
pattern for providing effective learn- 
ing experiences has most definitely 
been established in this class. 
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When the quarter is over, it is also 
undoubtedly true that the instructor 
has not “‘covered as much ground” in 
subject matter as he could have done 
if he had used a straight lecture pres- 
entation. I submit, however, that he 
has done something more important. 
He has stimulated and challenged his 
students and has involved them more 
actively in their own learning process. 
Because of him, their learning is less 
likely to have been passive and tem- 
porary but rather dynamic and lasting. 

The third of the three conditions 
prerequisite to the improvement of in- 
struction, like the first, becomes largely 
the responsibility of the college admin- 
istrator. This is that there must be the 
recognition of good teaching. We must 
constantly emphasize the fact, and we 
administrators must remind ourselves, 
among others, that teaching is the 
main business of the faculty. This is 
especially true for the junior college, 
where faculty members are less en- 
grossed in research than 1s the case at 
many universities. ‘Tangible recog- 
nition of good teaching is especially 
important by means of increases in sal- 
ary, and, where this is possible, ad- 
vancement in academic rank. It is im- 
portant also that we talk about good 
teaching, that we compliment good 
classroom performance to other peo- 
ple, to our lay public as well as to our 
academic colleagues, and to the person 
who does the job. As one of our staff 
members recently commented in a 
note to me, “I am always amazed... 
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at how electrifying a Dean’s approval 
can be when it is directed toward the 
classroom performance of a member 
of the faculty.” 

The crucial question of course be- 
comes: How are we to judge the per- 
formance of the classroom teacher? It 
is my strong conviction that deans and 
department heads ought to observe the 
classroom activities of their colleagues, 
even though in making this assertion I 
am mindful of the old adage about 
fools and angels. 


Many college administrators hear 
this proposal with uneasy and amused 
surprise. Many faculty members greet 
it with reactions ranging from a kind 
of negative submissiveness to belliger- 
ent disapproval. One of the items in a 
question aire submitted to the faculty 
of the Gdneral College by its Adminis- 
trative Committee last June read as 
follows: ‘Administrative officers 
should visit classes often to learn what 
is taking place in them, these visita- 
tions to be without invitation.” In re- 
ply, 41 per cent of the faculty indicated 
agreement with this proposition; 22 
per cent disagreed, and 37 per cent 
were cagily neutral. The least we can 
remark is that the idea was not re- 
ceived with jubilant acclaim. 


One interpretation of academic free- 
dom seems to be that in class a pro- 
fessor may be as discursive, dull, and 
downright deadly as he wishes, with- 
out let or hindrance. Classroom visi- 
tation by an administrator is scorned 
as “high school stuff.’ If occasionally 
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a dean proposes a visit to a class, he 
does so in the face of delicately phrased 
innuendoes concerning his lack of 
background in the subject being 
taught, his inability to assess effectively 
the sacred rites of the teaching process, 
his delusion with the idea that a few 
observations could measure the di- 
mensions of a dynamic process. The 
inviolability of the college classroom 
has become part of the folk-lore of 
Homo academicus. 


If the observer is a dean or depart- 
ment head with responsibility for se- 
lection and advancement of faculty in 
the college or department, there may 
be legitimate fear that he appears in 
the role of judge, jury, and executioner 
rather than as guest at the feast of 
reason. If, however, it is understood 
that the purpose of visitation is to gain 
information about the course, about 
instructional methods, about the in- 
structor’s thinking, to the end that the 
entire program of the college may be 
articulated more effectively, then the 
instructor need not feel he is on trial 
for his professional life every time a 
visitor appears. 


Recently I conceived the _ idea, 
hardly brilliant and doubtless not orig- 
inal, that a far better system of visiting 
classes than an occasional dropping in 
here and there would be to pull an ac- 
tual student class schedule from the file 
and to attend every class with that stu- 
dent for a week. Thus for one week I 
became the shadow of student Richard 
Jones, following him faithfully, but 
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without his knowledge, from class to 
class, day after day. Candor compels 
me to confess, however, that in one 
week I incurred three unexcused ab- 
sences from physical education and 
one from Military Science. 

One of my reactions from this period 
of methodical observation I did not 
anticipate. It came from visits to all 
kinds and sizes of classes. It was the 
thrill—and I use the word advisedly, 
at learning new things or at renewing 
acquaintance with things long for- 
gotten. 


My teaching colleagues will be grati- 
fied, I know, to learn how pronounced 
that feeling can be in their classes. It 
made me look forward to each new 
day’s lecture or discussion. It made me 
reluctant sometimes to have the period 
end. It motivated me at times to buy 
the textbook or borrow the reference 
being used in a class so I could dip into 
a topic more deeply and at the same 
time understand the basic preparation 
required of students as background for 
the classroom presentation. It made me 
impatient at my lack of time to explore 
a topic or a subject more fully. 


I had almost forgotten from my stu- 
dent days that feeling of deep satisfac- 
tion with learning new things, and I 
am indebted to my colleagues for re- 
kindling it for me occasionally. More- 
over, I can report sincerely my con- 
viction that the same thrill and satis- 
faction are there for our own students; 
certainly for a great majority of them. 
If an instructor acts as though he re- 
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gards his subject as being important 
and worthwhile, if he has genuine en- 
thusiasm for his field, he will awaken 
this feeling in his students even though 
they may not be potential specialists or 
Phi Beta Kappas. 

The administrative officer who 
wishes to have his own opinion supple- 
mented in judging the classroom per- 
formance of a member of the teaching 
faculty has available a multitude of 
forms, check lists, rating scales, and 
other descriptive or analytical devices. 
These usually involve items such as the 
organization of a lecture, the rate and 
audibility of delivery, the handling of 
routine aspects of instruction or dis- 
cipline, the number of questions asked 
by students, and the physical con- 
dition of the classroom. 


We cannot deny that these things 
are important. But their very suscepti- 
bility to objective rating and their 
minuteness of detail may obscure what 
is really far more important. This more 
important matter concerns what is 
happening inside the heads of the stu- 
dents during the class period. The 
really fundamental question is: What 
kind of learnings are being developed 
during this class session? Teaching can- 
not be considered in isolation from 
learning. Good teaching should pro- 
duce effective learning. And while 
there might be several ways of defining 
what we mean by improvement of in- 
struction, that teaching would certainly 
be considered as better which resulted 
in more accurate, more meaningful, 
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longer retained, and a larger amount 
of learning on the part of students. 

Much of the research on teaching 
methods deals with the effectiveness of 
one method as compared with another 
in terms of student achievement on 
tests. A completely different approach 
has recently been tried by Dr. Ben- 
jamin S. Bloom, University Examiner 
of the University of Chicago, and his 
associates in the college there. This ap- 
proach, I am convinced, marks a sig- 
nificant milestone in our efforts to un- 
derstand and analyze the dynamics of 
the teaching process. 

The method used by these investi- 
gators is to play back to students with- 
in 48 hours a recording of a class lec- 
ture or discussion. “At a number of 
selected critical points,” reports Dr. 
Bloom, “they were asked to report the 
thoughts they had experienced during 
the original situation.” These thoughts 
were classified broadly into two groups. 
Irrelevant thoughts were those about 
persons, objects, and events not in the 
classroom environment, or tangential 
ones about words or phrases used in the 
lecture discussion. Relevant 
thoughts were variously subdivided 
and classified. Of the five subdivisions, 
certainly the three most important 
were headed: ““Thoughts involving at- 
tempts to utilize and apply the subject 
matter,” “Thoughts involving 


5B. S. Bloom, “Thought Processes in 
Lectures and Discussions.” The Journal of 
General Education, VII, April 1953, pp. 
160-69. 
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tempts to find solutions to problems 
and synthesize the subject,” and 
“Thoughts involving evaluation of the 
meaningfulness and accuracy of the 
lecture and discussion.” 

I am sure that every college admini- 
strator and teacher who is interested in 
the kinds of thinking students are 
doing in the classroom will wish to ex- 
amine the further implications of this 
study. They will find some of the re- 
sults surprising. This experiment was 
first reported in the April, 1953, issue 
of The Journal of General Education 
and subsequently in the volume pub- 
lished last year titled Accent on Teach- 
ing edited by Sidney J. French. I con- 
sider this kind of investigation as a 
form of “basic research” in the field of 
educational methodology which is 
comparable to basic research in the 
physical sciences, about which we 
have heard so much. It is through such 
types of investigations, Iam convinced, 
that we will really learn how effective 
one kind of teaching method is as 
against another. 
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These three things, then, are funda- 
mental to the improvement of college 
instruction, in the junior college, and 
in the university as well. ‘There must 
be the opportunity for improvement. 
There must be the conscious effort di- 
rected toward improvement. There 
must be the recognition of improve- 
ment. 

And with improvement and increas- 
ing effectiveness there can be, too, a 
deep and continuing sense of satisfac- 
tion in being a classroom teacher. ‘The 
fine edge of this satisfaction may be- 
come dulled if one allows his teaching 
and thinking to become routinized and 
unleavened by new ideas and fresh ap- 
proaches. But herein lies the inspira- 
tion both for him who travels in a new 
land and for him who serves as the 
traveler's guide. The genius of the ef- 
fective teacher is to see what is old to 
him continually renewed through the 
eyes of his students. ‘This is, indeed, the 
touchstone for teaching as an art and 
as a profession. 


Why General Education? 


JAMES W. THORNTON, JR. 


‘“wuHy should we worry about new ap- 
proaches?” is the most frequent reac- 
tion of college faculties when general 
education is discussed. It is possible to 
argue that the materials, the methods, 
the aims of collegiate instruction have 
been established through the efforts of 
civilization’s most able men over a 
period of some seven or eight cen- 
turies. The university has an honorable 
tradition; its procedures have been 
tested by earnest and scholarly men; 
and it is rash to assume that we can im- 
prove on it. Since this viewpoint is 
rather vigorously urged by the tradi- 
tionalists, it is worthwhile to consider 
briefly some of tle reasons why a jun- 
ior college faculty should be dissatis- 
fied with the type of education which 
they have received and which, all too 
frequently, they are inflicting on their 
students. 


I. CRITICISM OF TRADITIONAL 
PROGRAMS 


The basic reason for dissatisfaction 
with traditional university courses is 
that they concentrate on the subject 
rather than on the learner. It is an in- 
teresting observation that the verb 
“teach” takes two objects—the learn- 
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er, and the subject learned. Yet colle- 
giate discussions of curriculum focus 
entirely on the subject learned. While 
recognizing the importance of subject- 
matter, general education assumes that 
the purpose of the college is to help 
people prepare themselves for life; that 
the way to do this is to make a direct 
attack on education for life needs; that 
the primary concern of the teacher is 
with the student; and that no subject 
is in and of itself good for all students. 

The argument that we must offer 
the specialized lower division courses 
as preparation for later study, and for 
this reason must force non-transfer stu- 
dents into the same courses, has little 
validity. Several studies have shown 
that specialized courses at the junior 
college level are not prerequisite to suc- 
cess in professional schools. For in- 
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stance, Harvard students who majored 
in the natural sciences made no better 
records as medical students than Har- 
vard students who had majored in the 
humanities or social science. Converse- 
ly, students who had majored in the 
humanities and social sciences did no 
better in law than those who had ma- 
jored in natural sciences. ‘The pattern 
of courses is much less meaningful in 
predicting future academic success 
than the quality of performance.’ 


Many of the courses in junior col- 
lege catalogs bear the same numbers, 
the same titles, and use the same text- 
books, as those in the catalog of some 
nearby university. Yet we will rarely 
have as many as 10 per cent of our 
graduating classes enrolled at any 
given university. In paralleling univer- 
sity courses we make two assumptions, 
each cf which is at least partially false. 
The first is that the needs of our stu- 
dents are the same as the needs of the 
students who are taking the parallel 
course at the university. The second is 
that the course in the university meets 
the needs of the students who take it 
there. In the light of these observa- 
tions, our entire program of parallel 
courses deserves study to determine 
whether the courses really serve our 
own students. 

A second effect of university pro- 
grams up to now has been the multi- 
plication of the number of ignorant 


1 Cooperation in General Education. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1947, pp. 21-22. 
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specialists in our society—men who 
know all the minute details of one field 
of knowledge, but who are culturally 
illiterate in other fields. In addition to 
providing a major obstacle to realistic 
curriculum planning, this process has 
gone so far that in our civilization the 
physician and the engineer, the biolo- 
gist and the historian, or the mechanic 
and the artist, are unable to converse 
intelligently together. In addition, 
many natural scientists consider them- 
selves (or did, before Hiroshima) 
quite independent of the social and 
ethical implications of their discov- 
eries. General education is not against 
specialization in education; but it 
recognizes that specialization is not a 
complete education for modern liv- 
ing; it demands that specialization be 
complemented by the recognition that 
while men differ in their abilities, in- 
terests, and <zttitudes, men also share 
many characteristics which demand a 
common education. 


In the third place, the general edu- 
cation movement hopes to recognize 
that listening is not the best, nor the 
only, method of learning. We have 
gone through so much of it ourselves 
that we have ceased to see anything 
funny in the fact that a student’s credit 
in a course is measured by the number 
of hours that a professor works in front 
of him. For this reason, the search for 
improved methods of teaching and 
more meaningful organization of ma- 
terials is an essential part of the general 
education movement. 
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Our dissatisfaction is increased 
once more when we. consider studies 
of drop-outs from college. Archibald 
MaclIntosh’s study entitled “Behind 
the Academic Curtain’ reveals that 
fourth-year liberal arts colleges expect 
not more than half of their freshmen 
to survive into the junior year. At 
Orange Coast College in 1953-54, 
1,069 individual students registered 
and began attending classes. Yet, at no 
time did we exceed 850 students in at- 
tendance. Of the 1,069 students, 136 
left at the end of the first semester. 
While some of these graduated; and 
others transferred, a majority of them 
left us because for one reason or an- 
other it was not worth their while to 
continue in college. 


In addition, students dropped out 
of college without finishing a semester. 
Again in some cases, circumstances 
forced their withdrawal; but there 
were at least 70 whose reasons for 
dropping indicated that in their judg- 
ment our program was not meeting 
their needs. 

Finally, we are dissatisfied with 
existing programs of education be- 
cause follow-up studies of the activities 
of college graduates indicate they are 
effectively no more literate, no more 
cultured, no more politically active, 
no more artistically conscious—in a 
word, no more civilized—than a cross 
section of those who have never at- 


2 Archibald MacIntosh. Behind the Aca- 
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tended college. Throughout American 
education we have accepted noble, 
high-sounding goals. The evidence is 
accumulating that we are achieving 
these goals feebly if at all. I think we 
may discover at least two reasons for 
this failure. One is aimless teaching. 
We do not approach each day’s class 
hour with a well-planned, definite ob; 
jective in mind as the outcome of that 
day’s instruction. A second is that we 
hesitate to approach our goals directly. 
We piously announce that we wish to 
cultivate “the highest capacities of 
man’s total nature,’ and then we con- 
centrate our attention on languages, 
mathematics, science, or humanities. 
We forget that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points. 


Other conditions force us to be 
aware of the need for improved or- 
ganization and economy in our edu- 
cational offerings. Birth statistics and 
encial trends combine to assure us that 
junior college enrollments face the 
same doubling and redoubling that 
high schools have experienced since 
1910: that the junior college as an in- 
stitution of American life stands today 
in the same position that the high 
school did in that decade. Increase in 
numbers will bring with it further in- 
crease in diversity among our students, 
while emphasizing at the same time 
their need for some common unifying 
principle in their basic education. 
Herein lies the challenge to the jun- 
ior college faculty; herein lies, in just 
as true a sense, their opportunity: to 
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make the junior college truly serve the 
purposes of education in a democracy, 
by expanding the availability of self- 
realization for the individual while 
strengthening the foundations of citi- 
zenship. Perhaps this duality is best 
expressed by reference to two oppos- 
ing ideals of the French Revolution. 
“Liberty” and “Fraternity” are oppos- 
ing concepts; and the task of educa- 
tion is to work out the best attainable 
harmony between them. 

Among the conditions which beget 
dissatisfaction with traditional pro- 
grams of education must be listed also 
the increasing complexity of life—vo- 
cational, social, family, personal— 
which demands ever greater compe- 
tence of the person in our society— 
and ever greater insistence that each 
hour devoted to education be mean- 
ingful for the student, that each hour 
contribute its share to his attainment 
of greater competence in one or ‘nore 
of the goals of education. 


Il. WHAT IS GENERAL EDUCATION? 


After this summary of some of the 
conditions against which general edu- 
cation is in revolt, it is time to make 
some positive statements as to the na- 
ture of the movement. We may say 
positively that general education is a 
school program designed specifically 
and directly to meet accepted goals of 
education. It accepts the responsibil- 
ity to provide a common background 
in citizenship and in civilization for all 
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students. Instead of rejecting students 
who are deemed “not college mate- 
rial,” it sees the greatest challenge to 
teaching ingenuity in these “non-aca- 
demic”’ students. Those whom the col- 
lege traditionally rejects are precisely 
the ones who stand, most in need of 
further education. We dare not pro- 
claim that they must fit our mold or 
leave us. We must force ourselves to 
become sufficiently daring and imagi- 
native to develop means by which they 
can be helped to become self-support- 
ing and self-sufficient citizens, workers, 
and persons. In essence, general edu- 
cation aims not so much to do some- 
thing different as to do something well. 


Another positive characteristic of 
the movement is its emphasis on the 
understanding and application of the 
psychology of learning. The concepts 
of mental discipline and transfer of 
training have been exploded for dec- 
ades; yet the subjects which were pre- 
viously justified on these grounds still 
remain in our recognized courses of 
study. We know that 90 per cent of 
unused factual knowledge from a 
course is forgotten within six months. 
We know that the only persistent out- 
comes of education are those gener- 
alizations which become a part of a 
student’s personality, and those skills 
which are used in daily living. We 
know further that knowledge which 
does not lead to improved practice is 
useless or worse than useless; yet we 
continue to be satisfied with a knowl- 
edge of the principles of the Constitu- 
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tion, as if such knowledge assured ad- 
herence to those principles in daily life. 

General education is different from, 
and complementary to, specialized 
education. It does not attack speciali- 
zation. It recognizes that society de- 
mands the specialist. But specializa- 
tion is not enough. That the propo- 
nents of specialized education recog- 
nize the need for something more is 
made evident by the so-called ‘Pros- 
ser Resolution.”” A presidential com- 
mission appointed to prepare the bul- 
letin “Vocational Education in the 
Years Ahead” asked Dr. Charles Pros- 
ser, director of a well-known trade 
school, to prepare a resolution recog- 
nizing the need for what they called 
“life adjustment education” and pro- 
posing meetings of representatives of 
general and of vocational education to 
consider ways and means of develop- 
ing such a program. In the many meet- 
ings held on the problems since that 
time, vocational teachers in the high 
schools have taken the lead in pressing 
for more meaningful programs of gen- 
eral education in the high school. 


Further, an analysis of the census 
of the United States will indicate that 
many of the employed—as many as 80 
per cent to 85 per cent—do not need 
specialized education for any of their 
life activities. The two types of educa- 
tion are not in conflict. One completes 
the other. Each is necessary to the de- 
velopment of a full human being. Our 
error over the last century has been in 
emphasizing specialization too much. 
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Educators have shared in one of the 
major tragedies of life: “. . . the pas- 
sive acceptance by man, both individ- 
ually and in groups, of beliefs which 
he fails to follow through in consistent 
action. .. . No college can be worthy 
of its name and purpose if it knowing- 
ly makes claims which it is unprepared 
to meet. Such practices are inimical to 
the high idealism which our nation 
has a right to expect from its col- 


Il. ISSUES IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


One of the problems which faces us 
is that of the nature and source of cur- 
riculum materials. We can find de- 
scriptions of many approaches in the 
literature; little comparative evalua- 
tion has been completed to help us de- 
termine which method is preferable 
for California junior college students. 
In the final analysis, our choice must 
be based on our best judgment after 
thorough study of each of the alterna- 
tives. Several alternatives are avail- 
able. 

The “Great Books’ approach 
starts from the premise that the pur- 
pose of general education is to train 
the intellect; that the intellect, having 
been trained, will thereafter be com- 
petent to deal with any problems 
which may confront it. For this type 
of training, the intellect must be 
spurred on to solve the problems which 
great minds of the past have consid- 


5 Cooperation in General Education, op. 
cit., pp. 50-51. 
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ered and (presumably ) solved. There- 
fore, if the student reads and discusses 
and becomes thoroughly familiar with 
the Great Books, he is then prepared 
for any eventuality: he has learned 
how to solve problems. 

The survey course approach recog- 
nized the validity of the complaint that 
introductory courses tend to be too 
compartmentalized, and that thereby 
the student is deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to see interrelationships, so im- 
portant in general education. ‘There- 
fore, instead of a course in physics, 
plus chemistry, plus zoology, the pro- 
ponents of survey courses organize field 
courses in science, or social science, or 
humanities, and present compressed 
materials from several fields in rela- 
tion to each other. There still is some 
degree of departmentalization, of 
course, but the worst effects of the mo- 
lecular approach are overcome. 


Of late, the term “block and gap 
approach” has been used to express an 
answer to the dissatisfaction with the 
superficiality attributed to survey 
courses. ‘This type of course does not 
attempt an introduction to all fields, 
for example, of the sciences. Instead, 
the instructor selects one problem for 
intensive study in depth. Background, 
ramifications, and _ interrelationships 
are stressed until the student gains a 
thorough and integrated understand- 
ing of that problem. Then, admitting 
that gaps exist in the student’s knowl- 
edge of the “discipline” under consid- 
eration, the instructor moves on to con- 
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sideration in depth of additional prob- 
lems. The method, it is claimed, 
achieves broad and deep understand- 
ing, demonstrates more truly the 
method of the discipline, and provides 
both more satisfaction and more last- 
ing values to the student. It sacrifices, 
of course, intimate acquaintance with 
the full scope of any single subject or 
discipline. 

The fourth type of course departs 
more radically from the traditional 
than any of the three discussed above. 
Called the “functional” or “‘life needs” 
approach, curriculums of this sort are 
based on the principle that the stu- 
dent, not the subject, is fundamental 
in education. Curriculum development 
begins with thorough analysis of the 
activities of people in a given society, 
and of the characteristics of the stu- 
dents in a given college. On the foun- 
dation of these analyses, courses are 
developed to prepare the students to 
perform better those activities in which 
they will be engaged in any case. Such 
courses abandon traditional subject- 
matter titles, and dra v materials from 
any discipline which contributes to the 
growth of their students. Since one of 
the common activities of people is fam- 
ily membership, it is usual, in colleges 
operating on this principle, to find of- 
ferings in “Family Life.” Materials of 
instruction will be drawn as needed 
from sociology, psychology, biology, 
history, anthropology, chemistry, home 
economics, business, and any other de- 
partment which has a contribution to 
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make. One of the difficulties in this 
type of course, and perhaps one of the 
reasons why it is not found more often 
in operation, is the scarcity of instruc- 
tors with the broad competence de- 
manded by the course. (This, too, 
may be considered as one of the de- 
fects of the type of specialized train- 
ing teachers have received. ) 


The issue of prescription or election 
of courses and patterns of courses in 
general education is another which 
has not yet been settled. It is possible 
to argue that since the goal of general 
education is a common background of 
skills, appreciations, knowledge, and 
attitudes, dealing with those activities 
which students have and will have in 
common, it is, therefore, essential to 
require that they share common edu- 
cational experiences. At the same time, 
it is urged that since students, though 
sharing common needs, do nonetheless 
come to us with widely differing abili- 
ties, ambitions, backgrounds, and in- 
terests, the goal may be achieved only 
by means of diversified educational of- 
ferings. Without attempting to resolve 
this dilemma, let me point out that at 
Harvard University a general educa- 
tion requirement in “Science” may be 
met by one of three quite different 
courses; provision is made for a vari- 
ety of offerings and approaches, with 
election under guidance. The ap- 
proach there developed recognizes that 
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any goal, geographical or personal, 
may be approached by a variety of 
paths. A further element in our con- 
sideration of this issue should be the 
possibility, as yet barely explored, of 
exempting the student from specific 
requirements, with or without unit 
credit, upon demonstration of compe- 
tence by examination or other means. 

Another issue, self-evident on the 
face of it, and yet in practice appar- 
ently not so evident, is that of the most 
effective means of curriculum recon- 
struction: is it accomplished through 
reams of course outlines from a central 
office, or is it accomplished by stimu- 
lating the growth and development 
of teachers? Much more attention 
needs to be paid to in-service training 
of teachers; each of us can grow only 
the hard way; there is no synthetic 
formula. ‘To quote from Ortega, “In 
imitating, we evade that creative exer- 
tion of laboring at a problem, from 
which we can learn the real nature, 
including the limits and defects, of the 
solution we borrow. .. . It is immate- 
rial whether we come to the same con- 
clusions and the same forms as other 
(colleges). What matters is that we 
arrive by our own legs, after a_per- 
sonal combat with the fundamental 
question at issue.’”* 


4 Jose Ortega y Gasset, Mission of the 
University. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 


sity Press, 1944, p. 47. 


What Research Says About Teaching 
General Education Social Studies 


THOMAS F. STOVALL 


PREPARING students for democratic 
citizenship remains one of the most 
common objectives of general edu- 
cation at the college level. For this pur- 
pose some work in the social studies is 
an integral part of virtually all general 
education programs. However, there is 
a distinct lack of agreement among 
educators as to the kind of educational 
experiences which constitute the best 
preparation for democratic citizenship. 

The problem of the nature of the 
ideal social studies program in general 
education may be divided into two 
interrelated and interdependent parts, 
for analysis only. (1) What should be 
taught? (2) How should it be taught? 

The question which has received 
greater attention in the past is that of 
the subject matter content of the social 
studies. However, as evidenced by the 
nature of the published writings of 
those interested in this area of general 
education, there seems to be a growing 
concern about methods of instruction. 
The exclusive concern with teaching 
methods of the investigation herein de- 
scribed is not meant to imply that con- 
tent is of less importance than method. 
On the other hand, it is believed that 
method is of sufficient importance to 


THOMAS F. STOVALL'S article is based 
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merit more serious study than it has 
received. 

Discussions of ways to improve col- 
lege instruction frequently are founded 
upon nothing more than personal 
opinion. Advocates of different in- 
structional methods tend to base their 
arguments principally upon their own 
experiences as college students and 
teachers, or they rely upon others’ 
ideas which are likewise the result of 
personal experience. 

The opinions of experienced teach- 
ers should be considered in efforts to 
improve instruction; however, they are 
not enough. Educational and psycho- 
logical research of an objective, scien- 
tific type constitutes another valuable 
source of assistance in determining 
which methods of teaching are most 
conducive to the attainment of the ob- 
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jectives of the social studies. Yet, in 
most discussions of methods of teach- 
ing, there is relatively little mention of 
the findings of research. 


There is some basis for the conten- 
tion that the findings of an investi- 
gation with a particular group, at a 
particular time, and under particular 
conditions are very limited in their 
applicability to other situations. How- 
ever, if several investigations with dif- 
ferent groups, at difficult times, and 
under varying conditions point to the 
same conclusion, that finding of re- 
search may be considered applicable 
to a variety of teaching situations. 


A review of the literature has re- 
vealed no comprehensive effort to 
draw together all research findings 
relevant to the teaching of the social 
studies at the junior college. There- 
fore, the purpose of this investigation 
was to examine reported research rel- 
evant to this teaching area and to 
synthesize its findings as to the values 
and proper employment of certain 
procedures, methods, and material 
aids. 


Examination was made of the re- 
ports of research in several areas: 
studies in industrial and social psy- 
chology, studies of junior college age 
youth, experiments in the psycho- 
logical laboratory, armed forces ex- 
perimentation with methods of in- 
struction and audio and visual aids, 
and classroom experimentation at the 
secondary school and college levels. 


This investigation was confined to 
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social studies instruction in the 13th 
and 14th grades, because most of the 
college level general education courses 
are found in these first two years. The 
findings of this study are felt to be ap- 
plicable to any junior college level 
social studies course which has edu- 
cation for citizenship as its primary 
purpose. 

Since this study was designed to de- 
termine research implications, only 
those aspects of instruction upon which 
there has been significant research are 
treated. ‘Thus, the findings of research 
in regard to the following will be cited: 


(1) Interpersonal relations in the so- 
cial studies classroom. 

(2) Values and proper employment 
of lectures, group discussions, reading, 
individualized instruction, and small 
group work. 

(3) Values and proper employment 
of certain audio and visual aids to in- 
struction: projected aids (films, film- 
strips, and slides), recordings, and field 
trips. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Interpersonal Relations in the Class- 
room. 


Good student-student, _teacher- 
student, and teacher-group relations 
are interrelated, interdependent parts 
of the whole of democratic human re- 
lations in the classroom. Interpersonal 
relations of high quality are a worthy 
end in themselves and are necessary 
for maximum progress toward other 
social studies objectives. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Student-student relations. Research 
in group dynamics and in industrial 
psychology has shown that mutual ac- 
ceptance, cooperativeness, and friend- 
liness characterize the kind of student- 
student relations which are indicative 
of the existence of a cohesive group 
with high esprit de corps. Such peer 
relationships are important because of 
the strongly felt need of youth of junior 
college age for acceptance. If each stu- 
dent feels that he is a part of the group, 
research indicates that learning will be 
greater and of higher quality. 

Research has shown that there are 
several things which the social studies 
teacher can do to further the develop- 
ment of good student-student relations. 
If the teacher accepts each individual 
in the class, the students will tend to 
do likewise. The teacher should recog- 
nize and make provision for individual 
differences in needs, interests, and 
abilities by varying and enriching class 
activities. The provision of something 
worthwhile and satisfying for each stu- 
dent to do will enable each to con- 
tribute to the overall progress of the 
class and thereby become an integral 
part of the group. 

The provision of occasional leader- 
ship functions for each student can 
help raise the status of individuals who 
are relatively unaccepted. The devel- 
opment of a “we feeling” among the 
students is hindered by excessive, bit- 
ter competition; hence, competition 
for grades should be reduced. ‘This 
means that an effort should be made 
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to make classwork of such vital con- 
cern to the students that no artificial 
incentive to learn will be needed. Stu- 
dents can be encouraged to become 
more friendly and cooperative through 
the frequent employment of small, 
relatively homogeneous work groups. 
Student participation in planning can 
result in greater attraction to the tasks 
to be performed, and such cooperative 
undertakings can go far toward de- 
veloping the kind of student-student 
relations which research has shown to 
be desirable. 

Teacher-student relations. The 
quality of the relations between the 
teacher and individual students is an 
important determinant of success in 
efforts to attain the objectives of the 
social studies in general education. 
Teacher-student relations should be 
characterized by mutual understand- 
ing and respect. 

The improvement of relations be- 
tween the teacher and individuals in 
the. class depends so much upon the 
nature of the personalities involved 
that it is impossible to set forth a form- 
ula which will insure success in every 
case. However, research does indicate 
that teacher-student relations can be 
improved if the teacher will: be 
friendly and helpful, take a personal 
interest in each student, adjust assign- 
ments and expectations to individual 
differences, act fairly and impartially 
in all situations, avoid the use of sar- 
casm, and praise sincerely and criti- 
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cize constructively the work of his stu- 
dents. 


Teacher-group relations. Neither 
laissez-faire nor authoritarian prin- 
ciples of leadership should guide the 
social studies teacher. Research has re- 
vealed the superiority of democratic 
leadership with cooperative teacher- 
student planning and democratic pro- 
cedures in the carrying out of these 
plans. This kind of leadership is de- 
sirable in that it causes: higher indi- 
vidual and group morale, personal 
identifitation of individuals with 
group goals, and increased willing- 
ness to work cooperatively with others. 

To follow the productive course be- 
tween the unwise extremes of com- 
plete teacher planning and a complete 
lack of teacher guidance of student 
planning requires the skill which 
comes of experience and conscious ef- 
The extent to which student 
should preside depends 
largely upon the nature of the situa- 
tion and the individuals involved. 


fort. 
chairmen 


Good interpersonal relationships are 
necessary for the success of efforts to 
employ techniques of democratic class- 
room procedure. Since the character- 
istics of desirable student-student and 
teacher-student relations are those of 
democratic humen relations, effective 


democratic leadership by the teacher. 


includes the doing of those things, 
pointed out earlier, which will pro- 
mote the development of such rela- 
tionships. 
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Methods of Instruction 


Values of lecture, group discussion, 
and reading. Research has revealed 
that the lecture, group discussion, and 
reading all have value as means of 
promoting learning. However, each of 
these methods is in some way or for 
some purpose superior to the others. 
Experimental comparison has shown 
that the lecture is better than group 
discussion for imparting information 
efficiently, whereas discussion is su- 
perior to the lecture in terms of reten- 
tion of knowledge. For improving in- 
tellectual skills and changing attitudes, 
discussion is clearly superior to the 
lecture. 

Reading is more effective than the 
lecture for increasing understanding of 
relatively difficult material with stu- 
dents average or above in ability. This 
superiority of reading is greater for 
students of higher ability, and it in- 
creases in proportion to increased dif- 
ficulty of learning material. Reading 
and lecture are both capable of chang- 
ing the attitudes of college students, 
but no clear superiority in this respect 
has been established for either. 

Improvement of lecture, group dis- 
cussion, and reading. The findings of 
research indicate that to be most effec- 
tive, lectures should be short and in- 
formal, directiy spoken rather than 
read, and supplemented by the use of 
the blackboard, charts, and maps. Be- 
yond these suggestions, it is difficult to 
cite principles for the improvement of 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


the lecture, since it is such a personal 
thing. 

Investigations have shown that de- 
velopmental discussions are not easily 
conducted in large groups; they are 
better suited to groups of 12 or less. 
Such discussions are most productive 
when students have made specific 
preparation for them through reading 
or listening to lectures. For the wide- 
spread, free, and sincere student par- 
ticipation which is to be desired, the 
quality of interpersonal relationships 
must be good and the discussion leader 
should follow the principles of demo- 
cratic leadership. 

Research into the problem of exten- 
sive versus intensive reading has shown 
both to be of value. Intensive reading 
of a textbook can give students a high 
degree of mastery of the factual details 
of a given topic, whereas carefully se- 
lected supplementary readings can 
broaden this base of information. By 
introducing him to differences of opin- 
ion and interpretation, extensive read- 
ing can enable the student to make bet- 
ter application of facts and principles 
in the analysis and solution of prob- 
lems. 

Numerous studies have revealed 
that there is a vast range of individual 
differences in reading ability in the 
average general education social 
studies class. The teacher should make 
an effort to determine the approximate 
reading levels of his students, and read- 
ing materials at or near the various 
levels should be made available. Guid- 
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ance of individual reading programs 
should be designed not only to insure 
the greatest possible mastery of the 
subject matter but also to help stu- 
dents improve their reading abilities. 

Individualized instruction and small 
group activities. The findings of lab- 
oratory type studies, the results of class- 
room experiments, and the implica- 
tions of research in the area of inter- 
personal relations indicate that small 
group work has some advantages over 
individualized instruction and the “‘to- 
tal class” approach. Since relatively 
little specific investigation of the value 
of group work in social studies instruc- 
tion has been made, few conclusions 
are justified. However, small group 
projects appear to be particularly val- 
uable for improving intellectual skills 
and for democratizing attitudes. In the 
light of the value of good interpersonal 
relations and the conditions conducive 
to their development, small group 
work should be a part of every plan for 
teaching the social studies in general 
education. 


Research findings indicate that the 
membership of these small work 
groups should be rotated. For certain 
activities, such as developmental dis- 
cussions, groups should be relatively 
hornogeneous in regard to the intel- 
lectual ability and social status of the 
members. Heterogeneity is desirable 
for some activities so that students 
may learn to work with others of dif- 
ferent interests, abilities, and person- 
ality types. 
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In accordance with democratic 
principles of leadership, the assign- 
ment of students to groups, the defini- 
tion of projects, and the actual work 
within each group should be coopera- 
tive undertakings with teacher guid- 
ance of student planning. 


Audio and Visual Aids to Instruction 


Projected aids. Projected aids (films, 
filmstrips, and slides) have been the 
object of the preponderance of the re- 
search in the area of audio and visual 
aids to instruction. ‘The findings of this 
research agree that projected aids are 
of definite value in promoting learn- 
ing of facts and in bringing about 
changes in attitudes. ‘Though there has 
been less investigation of the effective- 
ness of projected aids in improved in- 
tellectual skills and in motivating stu- 
dents to further work, available evi- 
dence indicates that they have great 
potential value in these respects. 


Recordings. Recordings of radio 
programs and of other material have 
been subjected to relatively little expe- 
rimental study. The research which 
has been done has revealed that re- 
cordings can promote the learning of 
factual content and can cause attitudi- 
nal changes. However, this aid has not 
been found to be clearly more or less 
effective than any other means of in- 
struction. 

Field trips. There has been little re- 
search into the instructional value of 
field trips, and most of the findings 
are of limited applicability to the 
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teaching area under consideration. 
However, the results of the few investi- 
gations which have been conducted 
indicate that field trips and, by logical 
implication, other uses of community 
resources constitute a valuable means 
of instruction in general education so- 
cial studies. 

Proper utilization of audio and vis- 
ual aids. Research designed to deter- 
mine the best methods of employment 
of audio and visual aids has been con- 
fined to projected aids. However, it 
seems reasonable to assume that the 
findings in this area have general ap- 
plication to recordings and field trips. 
For best results, audio and visual aids 
should be used as supplements, well 
integrated with regular classwork. The 
value of such aids can be greatly in- 
creased by appropriate introductory 
and follow-up activities. 


Summary of the Implications of Re- 
search for Teaching Social Studies 
Good interpersonal relations in the 

classroom are basic to success in reach- 

ing the objectives of the social studies 
in general education, regardless of 
methods or techniques of instruction. 

The teacher of the social studies 

should not use any one or two meth- 
ods to the exclusion of all others. The 
plan of instruction which employs a 
variety of methods and aids, each in 
situations and for purposes for which 
it is best suited, can be expected to 
yield the highest returns of increased 
knowledge, intellectual 
skills, and democratized attitudes. 


improved 


The Counselee Is a Learner 


FRANCIS E. CLARK 


FORTUNATELY for the survival of 
the human race, man is able to learn. 
His capacity for learning, the way he 
learns, and what he learns are posi- 
tively correlated with staying alive. 
Those who learn to be careful and 
prudent, those who learn good habits 
of health and hygiene, and those who 
learn to obtain the so-called necessi- 
ties of life are more likely to survive 
than those who fail to learn these 
things. 

Unfortunately for the progress of 
the species, this essential part of the 
nature of man is often disregarded or 
overlooked. Learning is thought of as 
something synonymous with school, 
study, and books. However, learning 
is a vital part of living—the elixir of 
life—but it is too often considered to 
be a sort of necessary evil that inter- 
fers with having fun in school. Learn- 
ing should add zest and satisfaction to 
existence. It not only liberates the 
mind, but also gives freedom to the 
whole individual. The old adage, 
“Live and learn” is significant but in- 
complete. Man should learn in order 
that he may live. Obviously, it is 
difficult (and unnecessary) to sepa- 
rate learning and living. For example, 
a number of habits are learned before 
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a person is able to operate an auto- 
mobile efficiently; patterns of adjust- 
ment are learned; interest and atti- 
tudes are what they are essentially be- 
cause of what has been learned by 
the individual possessing them. 
Perhaps this point of view would 
be more understandable if the term 
were explained. Attempts to define 
learning have been found wanting, but 
it can be described and illustrated. 
Suppose we consider the question, 
“What is learning?” Kingsley (4) has 
described learning in terms of develop- 
ment and modification of those tend- 
encies which control the various psy- 
chological functions. Hilgard (3) has 
pointed out that even though learn- 
ing may involve change with prac- 
tice, it would not include changes 
brought about by factors not attribu- 
table to training. McGeoch and Irion 
(5) define learning as a change in 
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performance occurring under condi- 
tions of practice. The purpose of pre- 
senting these points of view from 
authorities in the field of learning is 
twofold. In the first place, the view- 
points indicate a lack of complete 
agreement as to just what learning 1s, 
and in the second place, they indi- 
cate the acceptance of a broad concept 
of learning. Learning not only varies 
from the simple reticx to highly com- 
plicated mental tasks, but it also 


touches almost every phase of daily 
life. 


In this discussion of the counselee 
as a learner, the writer considers the 
following principles to be axiomatic: 
(1) The effectiveness of the counsel- 
ing process can be measured in terms 
of the quality of learning on the part 
of the counselee. (2) The effective- 
ness of one’s ability to solve problems 
is based upon learning. (3) The way 
in which a person adjusts to his en- 
vironment is the result of learning, and 
better adjustment patterns come about 
because of learning. (4) Behavior is 
learned, and it is modified as a re- 
sult of learning. If these theses are ac- 
ceptable, what are the implications 
for learning? 

In the first place, lcarning is usually 
accompanied by forgetting. It seems 
useless to argue about whether any- 
thing really learned is ever forgotten. 
For all practical purposes, at least, 
many things are forgotten. The coun- 
selee may learn certain things through 
the counseling process, but he is also 
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likely to forget many of them. The 
classic experiments of Ebbinghaus 
should be remembered when _ the 
counselor thinks of that which he ex- 
pects the counselee to retain. The 
counselor is deceiving himself if he be- 
lieves that the counselee remembers 
everything. An important part of 
counseling then, is to proceed in such 
a manner that forgetting can be kept 
to a minimum and to review periodi- 
cally those things which might be 
forgotten. 


Another implication is that the 
counselee learns by experience, and 
the more vital that experience is, the 
more effective the learning process. 
Interviews, for example, may become 
dull and uninteresting. If they do, the 
quality of learning is poor, and pro- 
gress is slow. The counselor should 
use all of the resources at his com- 
mand in order to make the counselee’s 
experiences as worthwhile as possible. 

A third implication is that learning 
is fraught with semantic difficulties. 
Both counselor and counselee have 
difficulty expressing exactly what they 
mean, and both are guilty of hearing 
what they want to hear. There is such 
a thing as counselors’ jargon, and it is 
often unintelligible to the counselee. 
It is the counselor’s task to consider 
the woras that he uses and to make 
things as clear as possible. 

Another implication is that there is 
considerable variation in the learning 
ability of counselees. If there is any- 
thing that ought to keep counselors 
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from getting into a rut, it is the knowl- 
edge that no two individuals have the 
same ability to learn. A procedure that 
might work quite effectively in deal- 
ing with a bright person might be 
completely ineffective in counseling 
with a dull person. 


Still another factor to consider 1s 
that the counselee learns by imitation. 
Imitation is not limited to children. 
Youth and adults also learn by watch- 
ing others. The counselee imitates his 
counselor, his fellow students, and 
those with whom he works. Any plan 
for therapy should take this fact into 
consideration. | 

Another implication is that the 
counselee learns by repetition. Repeti- 
tion is not necessarily dull and may 
be a very important part of the coun- 
seling process. It is not repetition but 
the way in which things are repeated 
that may be ineffective. An essential 
part of the art of counseling is the 
ability to say things over again to 
drive points home. 


In the same sense that teachers are 
cautioned to pay attention to the 
whole child and are reminded that 
the whole child learns, it is important 
for the counselor to remember that he 
is dealing with a whole individual. 
Recognition of the counselee as a 
learner should help prevent the diffi- 
culties caused by dealing with him in 
“parts.” 


Motivation is one of the most im- 


portant factors in the learning process. 
It is also an important factor in coun- 
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seling. Does the counselee have the 
will and intent to learn? What is 
known about his motivation? Is it 
primary or secondary? Is he interested 
in doing the things themselves or is 
his interest only in the ultimate goal? 
For example, is the college student 
interested in studying chemistry or 
is his interest in getting a grade, a de- 
gree, or admission to medical school? 
The counselor does not understand 
the counselee unless he understands 
something of his basic motives. It is 
important to know “what makes him 
tick.” The counselor knows that 
knowledge of progress is an important 
factor in motivation, and yet he often 
forgets to do his part to keep the 
counselee posted or to check with him 
regarding his progress. 

Emotional factors are important in 
learning and in counseling. In some 
instances, this emotion is an asset; 
in others, it is ‘a liability. It is im- 
portant to study the emotional factors 
and their relationship to the learning 
process. 

Much of that which is important 
in learning is the result of condition- 
ing. It seems advisable then to con- 
sider conditioning factors in the coun- 
seling process. Attitudes, emotions, 
and mental set are largely the result 
of conditioned experiences in the past. 
One of the basic difficulties in coun- 
seling is that in most instances the 
first meeting of counselor and coun- 
selee is conditioned by factors which 
are unfavorable to progress. The 
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counselee is typically disturbed and 
unhappy. His first impression of the 
counselor is obtained while he is in 
this state of mind. Therefore, it is 
necessary for the counselor to bring in 
as many positive conditioning factors 
as possible during the first interview. 
An important part of the work of the 
counselor is in helping the counselee 
to overcome fear, worry, and anxiety, 
and to develop emotional stability. 
The reconditioning process which is 
involved requires a knowledge of the 
psychology of learning. Since condi- 
tioning is so important in the expla- 
nation of behavior, especially from 
the standpoint of emotional experi- 
ences of childhood, it is necessary for 
the counselor to be well informed in 


this field. 

Transfer of training is a topic that 
has come in for considerable investiga- 
tion in psychological circles. It has 
many ramifications in the counseling 
situation. Counselors generally sub- 
scribe to the principle that one of 
the goals of guidance is self-guidance, 
that the counselee should be able to 
apply what he learns to new situations. 
Surely no one would question that 
there is transfer value in problem- 
solving experiences. Some _ transfer 
principles for counseling are as fol- 
lows: (1) Those who are more intelli- 
gent are more likely to transfer what 
they have learned to new situations. 
(2) More transfer is likely to result 
when the transfer goal is present in 
the counseling situation. (3) Trans- 
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fer should not be considered as a sub- 
stitute. (4) The fact of transfer of 
training is not a reason for assuming 
that it is going to take place. (5) 
There is a definite relationship be- 
tween transfer and similarity of situa- 
tions; and since there is a similarity 
in the difficulties that counselees have, 
there are many possibilities for trans- 
fer. 


In the same sense that the teacher 
is concerned about how much the stu- 
dent has learned, the counselor must 
be concerned about how much the 
counselee has learned. The fact that 
the counselee says yes or that he nods 
is not proof that he really understands. 
The question is what has he really 
learned about himself and about his 
problems. Will his learning be effec- 
tive in changing his behavior toward 
desired ends? 


The final implication is that the 
counseling process should bring about 
a type of learning that will make a 
real difference in the life of the coun- 
selee. Knowing the facts is not enough. 
What the individual has learned that 
will bring about desirable changes in 
the way he lives from day to day is 
vital. In educational circles it is known 
that one of the most basic problems 
and one of the things which is most 
discouraging to the teacher is the 
pupil's failure to live in the light of 
what he has learned. Super de luxe 
programs of health education are 
instituted, but pupils are careless. 
Youth on the highway continue to 
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be a menace even though they have 
been taught how to handle an auto- 
mobile. It seems imperative to this 
writer that the counselor should use 
every device and technique at his 
command in order to promote a type 
of counseling which will bring about 
desirable behavioral changes in the 
counselee. Recognition of the coun- 
selee as a learner should be helpful 
in attaining this ideal. 


P. S. The counselor is also a learner. 
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Current Publications Received of Interest 
to Junior College Readers 


Barkan, Manuel. A Foundation for Art 
Education. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1955. Pp. xi+235. $4. This 
book first reviews the sources, develop- 
ment, and current thought in the field of 
art education and then relates the basic 
problems in art education to significant 
concepts about human behavior growing 
out of research in other fields. Finally, the 
research findings are brought together in 
a new frame of reference, and its impli- 
cations are interpreted in terms of the 
problems of art education in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


Cronback, Lee J. (ed.) Text Materials in 
Modern Education. Urbana, IIl.: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1955. Pp. 216. $2.50. 
This volume, which is the joint effort of 
a number of educators, represents the 
first fruit of an attempt to treat the text 
problem with the serious attention it 
merits. The volume focuses upon questions 
that need to be answered and upon areas 
in which research may most profitably go 
to work. 


Dubisch, Roy. Trigonometry. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1955. Pp. 
xiv+396. $5. This text has as its main 
feature a treatment of trigonometric func- 
tions as functions of real numbers, with 
trigonometric functions of angles as a sub- 
ordinate topic. In this way trigonometry 
is brought into closer contact with preced- 
ing courses in algebra and future courses 
in calculus. 


Faris, Robert E. L. Social Disorganization. 


(2nd Edition.) New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1955. Pp. viii+664. 
$5.50. This book is intended for use as a 
text in college courses dealing with the 
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subject of social disorganization. After an 
examination of the concepts of social or- 
ganization, social disorganization, and per- 
sonal disorganization, this book discusses 
specific areas of disorganization, and con- 
cludes with an account of social reorgan- 
ization and prospects for social stability. 


Harlan, Gene and Scott, Allan. Contempo- 


rary Public Relations. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. xix+204. $3.96. 
The principles of the public relations pro- 
fession are compactly presented in the 
first six chapters of this book, followed by 
cases selected and developed to cover 
every field of public relations endeavor. 


Henry, Nelson B. (ed.) Mental Health in 


Modern Education. (The Fifty-fourth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. Part II.) Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1955. 
Pp. xi+397+Ixxiv. $3.25. The present 
yearbook has been prepared with special 
consideration for the needs of teachers 
and school administrators in meeting their 
responsibility. The school has a unique 
relationship to children during the years 
of their growth to adulthood and must ac- 
cept the responsibility that such guardian- 
ship entails. Particular references deal 
with the significance of mental hygiene 
for the improvement of class-room pro- 
cedures. 


Henry, Nelsor. B. (ed.) Modern Philosophies 


and Education. (The Fifty-fourth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. Part I.) Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. 
x+374+vi. $3.25. In this yearbook the 
Society seeks to acquaint teachers not 
only with more points of view but with 
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new authors. An educational collaborator 
was appointed for each contributor, and 
the book has been organized according to 
a definite design. 


Leggett, Glenn and Yaggy, Elinor. Writing 
a Paper. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1955. Pp. 192. $2.50. This is 
a practice book, designed to show the stu- 
dent how to put a paper together, from 
his first idea on the subject to the final 
copy. Particular attention is given to plan- 
ning and revising. 


Lessenberry, D. D. and Wanous, S. J. Col- 
lege Typewriting. (5th Edition.) Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1955. 
Pp. 176. The subject matter in this volume 
is organized into cycles of practice with 
three different types of objectives as fol- 
lows: 1. Exploration, 2. Skill building, 
and 3. Control. The already tested and 
proved skill plan of the previous editions 
is used as a framework to which the au- 
thors have added many new features. 


MacGibbon, Elizabeth Gregg. Fitting Your- 
self for Business. (3rd Edition.) New 
York: Gregg Publishing Division of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955. 
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Pp. ix+405. The purpose of this book, in 


all three editions, has been to give stu- 
dents nearing graduation a true picture 
of the business world they are preparing to 
enter. Changes which have taken place in 
the office side of business since 1947 have 
necessitated a complete revision in this 
edition. 


Neugarten, Bernice L. Becoming Men and 


Women. (Life Adjustment Booklet 
Series.) Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1955. Pp. 48. $.50. This booklet 
presents teen-agers with a modern view 
of what “masculine” and “feminine” 
mean in our society. It discusses the dif- 
ferences between the sexes and tells how 
these differences affect behavior. 


Shall I Study Pharmacy. (2nd Edition of 


Career Brochure.) Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
The American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, 1955. Pp. 32. $.35. This book- 
let in its first edition has been widely ac- 
cepted by guidance counselors, teachers, 
and pharmacists as an _ authoritative 
source of data on the profession of phar- 
macy. It has been distributed widely by 
colleges of pharmacy as a supplement to 
their catalogs and other publications. 
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PAUL L. DRESSEL, editor. Evaluation in 
General Education. Dubuque, lowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Company, 1954. Pp. 
vill +333. 

PAUL L. DRESSEL and LEWIS B. MAYHEW, 
editors. Critical Thinking in Soctal 
Science. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Company, 1954. Pp. vili+36. 


PAUL L. DRESSEL and LEWIS B. MAYHEW, 
editors. Science Reasoning and Un- 
derstanding. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. 
C. Brown Company, 1954. Pp. viii+ 
223. 


PAUL L. DRESSEL and LEWIS B. MAYHEW, 
editors. Handbook for Theme Analy- 
sts. Dubuque, lowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Company, 1954. Pp. v-+-78. 


The results of the Cooperative Study 
of Evaluation in General Education 
are varied and notable: some of them 
are identified and described in the final 
report of the Study (Paul L. Dressel 
and Lewis B. Mayhew. General Edu- 
cation, Explorations in Evaluation. 
Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1954); and many of them 
can currently be observed in the pro- 
grams of the 19 colleges and univer- 
sities which participated in the study. 
In addition to advancing knowledge 


about, and improving practices in, 
evaluation and the improvement of in- 
struction, the Study can be credited 
with awakening widespread interest in 
these areas. 


Four recent publications (one edited 
by Dressel, and three edited by Dressel 
and Mayhew ), though not official pub- 
lications of the Study, will serve fur- 
ther to extend the influence of the 
Study. 


Evaluation in General Education. 
This volume consists of 14 chapters, 
13 of which report evaluation prac- 
tices in the general education pro- 
grams of the following colleges and 
universities: Syracuse University, Gen- 
eral College of the University of Min- 
nesota, Antioch College, Pennsylvania 
College for Women, San Francisco 
State College, Stephens College, Chi- 
cago City Junior College, University 
of Florida, Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Purdue University 
School of Science, Drake University, 
Michigan State College, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The final chapter, 
written by Dressel, discusses the pres- 
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ent state of evaluation in general edu- 
cation, with particular reference to 
developments described earlier 
chapters. 


In his introduction to the book, 
Dressel points out an important value 
of the volume with which this reviewer 
heartily agrees: “. . . these chapters, 
perhaps without intending to do so, 
give a more realistic picture of the na- 
ture and the quality of the general ed- 
ucation program than do the usual 
course descriptions” (p. vi). 


The reader who comes to this vol- 
ume seeking conclusive evidence to 
support one or another approach to 
general education will be doomed to 
disappointment. On the other hand, 
the reader who is looking for sugges- 
tive ideas for evaluating and improv- 
ing his teaching and the program of 
his college will be rewarded by the 
study of this book. Space permits the 
listing of only a few of the scores of 
practices which are reported: 


The senior paper at Antioch College 
in which the student takes stock of him- 
self, ‘attempting to say what sort of 
person he feels he is, what his values are, 
what past experiences he feels have been 
important in shaping him and his values, 
what his plans are for the future, how 
he expects his present values to affect 
his future plans” (p. 79)—and the fol- 
low-up discussion of these papers with 
members of the faculty. 


The Syracuse University survey of 
faculty, student, and alumni judgment 
regarding (a) the importance of various 
general education objectives and (b) 
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the attainment of these objectives at 
Syracuse. 

The comprehensive examination in 
general education given to entering 
freshmen (repeated at the end of the 
first year and also at the end of the 
second )—and the use of the results in 
counseling at the General College of the 
University of Minnesota. 

The use of sociometrics (including the 
use of a sociogram by a departmental 
staff) as an aid to appraising and in- 
creasing faculty competence at San 
Francisco State College—a_ practice 
which leads Dressel to comment, “One 
cannot help but wonder if it is the mel- 
lowing effect of the California climate 
which causes a group of faculty to sub- 
ject themselves to such study.” (p. 331). 

Examples of specific test items planned 
to measure the achievement of a wide 
variety of objectives at Chicago City 
Junior College. 

The studies of student attitudes at 
Michigan State College. 

The historical statement regarding 
the evaluation of general education at 
the University of Chicago, including, 
since 1939, “few studies of the examina- 
tions directly and an increasingly large 
number of studies on the relation be- 
tween examinations and other parts of 
the educational process” (p. 311). 


In the final chapter Dressel points 
out some of the widely different ap- 
proaches (both in practice and in ad- 
ministrative organization ) (a) to eval- 
uation and (b) tothe relationship 
which evaluation has to the improve- 
ment of instruction. 

Clearly, evaluation in general edu- 
cation has not yet come of age. Pub- 
lications such as the one here reviewed 
and the three others discussed below, 
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give, however, encouraging evidence 
of growth, development, and increas- 
ing maturity. 
B. LAMAR JOHNSON 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


Critical Thinking in Social Science. 
This second work was compiled by the 
editors to offer suggestions for teach- 
ing and testing critical thinking. As 
they point out “. . . the effective teach- 
ing of critical thinking is often frus- 
trated by the relative scarcity of work- 
able suggestions and practical tech- 
niques or by lack of awareness of those 
which are available” (p. 26). 

In attempting to provide at least a 
start in the right direction here, the 
editors include first a summary of the 
goals of critical thinking, then offer 
several suggestions for the preparation 
and administration of both oral and 
written evaluations. Four basic critical 
abilities are recognized at the outset: 
the power to identify central issues, to 
recognize underlying assumptions, to 
evaluate evidence or authority, and to 
draw warranted conclusions from this 
material. A total of eight tests are set 
up as guides in evaluating evidence. 
These include the ability to recognize 
stereotypes and cliches, to recognize 


bias and emotional factors, to distin- 


guish between verifiable and unveri- 
fiable data, to distinguish between the 
relevant and irrelevant, to distinguish 

between the essential and non-essen- 
tial, to recognize the adequacy of data, 
to determine whether the facts support 
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a generalization, and to check con- 
sistency. 

Educators who feel that only one 
mode of evaluation is of merit will 
find little to support their views in this 
work. Chapter II deals exclusively 
with objective methods of evaluation, 
showing practical means of testing 
thinking ability rather than factual 
material. Chapter III applies the same 
ideas to written essay and oral methods 
of evaluation. Unlike many educators 
today, the editors point out that even 
though essay examinations have been 
subject to much criticism, they can be 
of real value, both in teaching and 
in evaluating student achievement. 
Again, examples of both written and 
oral testing are presented. A seven- 
page Appendix includes illustrative 
items and exercises, in addition to 
those included in the text. 

As is true of the other works of the 
study, Critical Thinking in Social Sci- 
ence is not intended to be a complete 
work on the subject, but a mere be- 
ginning. It does an excellent and chal- 
lenging job of providing this original 
core of material. 

James M. Woon, Jr. 
Santa Monica City College 
Santa Monica, California 


Science Reasoning and Understand- 
ing. This publication, which was pre- 
pared by the Inter-college Committee 
on the Evaluation of Science Objec- 
tives of the Cooperative Study of 
Evaluation in General Education, re- 
ports instructional implications arising 
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from the committee’s study of evalua- 
tion. Included in the report are de- 
scriptions of methods of teaching, ma- 
terials of instruction, and procedures 
of evaluation—all related to science in 
general education. 

The report is particularly addressed 
to college teachers of science (both 
physical and biological) who are con- 
cerned with achieving such objectives 
of science in general education as: 


1. Ability to recognize and_ state 
problems. 

2. Ability to select, evaluate, and ap- 
ply information in relation to 
problems. 

3. Ability to recognize, state and test 
hypotheses. 

4. Ability to recognize and evaluate 
conclusions, assumptions, and gen- 
eralizations. 

5. Ability to recognize and formulate 
attitudes and take action after 
critical consideration. 


The first of the 10 chapters in this 
book presents the objectives of science 
in general education, as adopted by 
the committee, and a guide for the con- 
struction of evaluation items. Chap- 
ters II-IV “are devoted to discussions 
of how a specific scientific problem 
may be treated utilizing textbook ma- 
terials and current science materials, 
and special teaching methods which 
individual committee members have 
found valuable. Subsequent chapters 
contain articles from periodicals, to- 
gether with suggested evaluation items 
based on them, other articles which 
appear useful from the standpoint of 
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teaching and evaluation, suggested 
sources for still other articles which 
may be of appropriate character, and 
a bibliography of recently published 
materials dealing with teaching and 
evaluation problems in general educa- 
tion college science courses” (pp. 4-5). 

It should be noted that the specific 
problem treated in Chapters II—IV is 
photosynthesis. ““This topic is particu- 
larly suitable and valuable for general 
education because it cuts across a num- 
ber of science fields and includes cer- 
tain unsolved problems” (p. 6). 

The complexity of evaluation prob- 
lems and procedures presented in this 
report may limit its usefulness for 
some college teachers of science. The 
report represents, however, another 
constructive approach to the improve- 
ment of evaluation in general educa- 
tion, notable particularly because it 
describes specific teaching and testing 
procedures as these are related to the 
often stated objectives of science in 
general education. 

Jeremy P. Warp 
Glendale College 


Glendale, California 


Handbook for Theme Analysis. 
Here are 15 writing assignments, each 
followed by a student’s paper and an 
analysis of the paper by the members 
of the Communications Committee of 
the Cooperative Study of Evaluation 
in General Education. 

The assignments are provocative 
(representing a wide range of type and 
subject), and the themes are real 
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(with gradations from feeble to ex- 
cellent). The first evaluation is a gen- 
eral comment “which attempts to 
summarize the principal flaws and 
shortcomings, as well as the major ex- 
cellences of the paper” (p. 3). The 
theme is then presented again and 
paralleled by a detailed running com- 
mentary. 

The response of most teachers to 
any dissertation on evaluation is, “I 
do not have the time.” On page 7 are 
some excellent suggestions for using 
the Handbook in the classroom to in- 
terrelate teaching and evaluation, and 
Save time. 

The writers of these have little un- 
derstanding of how their papers are 
evaluated, and certainly the readers 
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of themes—whether of little or long 
experience—feel the need to redefine 
their criteria for evaluation. This book 
is useful for individual study, for staff 
discussions, and as a teaching-learning 
device in the classroom. 

In Maxwell Anderson’s play “Anne 
of the 1,000 Days,” there is a discus- 
sion about the accounting system in 
heaven to check on our follies and 
good deeds. Anne decides there must 
be a machine up above that computes 
these things, filters them automatical- 
ly, and keeps the score. English teach- 
ers know there must be a machine up 
there that grades compositions. In the 
meantime, here is a helpful book. 

Hosart BurNETT 
Los Angeles City College 
Los Angeles, California 


New 3rd Edition-—1955 


For an intensive course for terminal students: 


PRINCIPLES OF 
COST ACCOUNTING 


By Sherwood and Chace 
PRINCIPLES OF COST ACCOUNTING is designed for an intensive course 


that combines a minimum of theory with practical applications. Numerous illus- 

trations and charts supplement the discussion. 

An attractive practice set is available correlating with the textbook. It involves 

a job system of an electrical manufacturer. Complete materia!s are provided. 
_ The practice assignments for each unit consists of theory questions and practical 

cost problems. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 


The Journal of Higher Education selects 

from the hundreds of manuscripts received 

each year those of most interest and 

worth to educators engaged in administration 

and teaching in colleges and universities. 

Symposia concerned with controversial 

questions appear from time to time. 

Short papers reporting problems discussed 
9 Issues in practical ways appear in the department 

$5.00 a Year “With the Technicians.” 

News notes, editorial comments, and 

book reviews are found in each number. 


The JOURNAL of HIGHER EDUCATION 
The Ohio State University Columbus 10, Ohio 
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An Income You Can't Outlive.... 
An Income that Keeps Step with the Times .... 


You'll need BOTH features for your retirement income. 


Money put into an annuity during your working years comes back during your retirement as 
a lifetime income consisting of both principal and interest. But if your annuity doesn't include 
a hedge against inflation, your retirement income may not give you the purchasing power you 
expect for your later years. 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to college staff members, now tries to do 
something about this. Educators may pay up to 50% of their annuity premiums to the new 
College Retirement Equities Fund; the balance of the premium to TIAA. 

The unique CREF variable annuity is based upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings are high—generally, when the cost of living 
is high. The TIAA annuity pays a level number of dollars regardless of economic trends, thereby 
giving greater purchasing power when the cost of living is low. This balanced system tends 
to hedge against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eligible. Write for further details; we employ 
no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N.Y. 


American Association of University Professors 


A professional society of college and university teachers and 
investigators. Membership open to teachers on faculties of ac- 
credited junior colleges. 


43,615 Members - 480 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association address: 


The General Secretary 

American Association of University Professors 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


GROUP INSURANCE: 


“A METHOD OF EXPRESSING THE SIN- 
CERE APPRECIATION OF THE TRUSTEES 
FOR YOUR LOYALTY AND GOOD WILL.” 


A PROMINENT eastern junior college has installed, very 
recently, an Aitna Group Insurance Plan which 
strengthens greatly the future financial security of its 
faculty members. 

The above-quoted passage, concluding the president’s 
announcement of that plan to the college staff, inter- 
prets nicely the progressive thinking and attitude of 
junior college presidents and trustees. 

There is, to be sure, no economic influence more practi- 
cal than Group Insurance. Yet it might be expected that 
educators would also be particularly aware of the im- 
measurable worth of “loyalty and good will”. Those 
qualities deserve recognition. | 
Several of our many Group Insurance Plans have a spe- 
cial appeal for junior colleges. The future-minded col- 
lege president is invited to direct a note suggesting a 
discussion to: J. E. Griffith, Jr., Vice President, Group 
Division, Fitna Life Insurance Company—Hartford 15, 
Connecticut. 

Thereupon, a salaried A2tna Group Representative—a 
career Group man—would be immediately available. 
His mission would be one of service—with no obliga- 
tion involved. 


4ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Hartford, Conn. 


| 


ECONOMICS: AN INTRODUCTION TO ANALYSIS AND POLICY 


by LELAND BACH 
This new basic text for all courses in principles of economics trains the student to think for 
himself about major issues of public economic policy. Weaving together institutional and 
analytical material throughout the book, Dr. Bach utilizes a modified national income approach, 
with even balance between macro and micro-economics. The entire book has been successfully 
class tested with several hundred students. 
Part | of the book explores the foundations of economics and methods of straight thinking. Part 


Il develops major analytical concepts like macro-economics, t of markets, allocation of 

resources, and income distribution. Part III is devoted mainly to public policy issue. 

6” x 9” 736 pages March. 1954 
ALGEBRA FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


by WILLIAM M. WHYBURN, University of North Carolina, and PAUL H. DAUS, 


University of California at Los Angeles 
This text has two purposes .. . to give the student an understanding of algebra as a unit in 
itself, and to prepare him, if necessary, for elementary work in analytic geometry and calculus. 
Only high school algebra is required. 
The book is built on the principle of having each assignment contain material that is new to the 
student, the novelty arising from the subject matter itself or from the treatment. All algebraic 
ideas are mua by applications which involve the use of arithmetic and or geometry, when- 
ever possible. 
There is an excellent list of problems in arithmetic to which the student should return as the 
corresponding algebraic ideas are developed. 


554” x 834” 320 Pages January, 1955 
APPLIED GENERAL STATISTICS, 2nd Edition 
by CROXTON and COWDEN 


This completely revised text is specifically designed for students who have had only the mathe- 
matics that may be had in high school. A special feature is the inclusion of a symbol vocabulary 
at the beginning of every chapter containing symbols. This time and labor-saving device insures 
that each time your students encounter a new symbol in the text they will have the meaning 
of it fresh in their minds. This edition will help you give your students a thorough understanding 


of the most up-to-date statistical methods. 
6” x 9” Approx. 800 Pages Published May, 1955 


NEW HIGHWAYS IN COLLEGE COMPOSITION, 2nd Edition 


by CARGILL, CALL, WATT and CHARVAT 
This text is a three-in-one textbook: Reader, and Rhetoric, and Handbook—offering a complete 
course in English for the typical Freshman year. The Rhetoric and Handbook together furnish 
a guide to good writing. The Reader provides a collection of examples of the principles discussed 
in the Rhetoric and Handbook as well as furnishing an anthology of stimulating modern litera- 
ture—essays, biographies, short stories, poems, plays, and a novelette. A careful work program 
follows each of the readings. The Rhetoric and Handbook each contain full and effective 
exercises. A helpful chart for theme correction refers students to appropriate sections of the 


Handbook. 
7” x 934” 1034 Pages Published January, 1955 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 11 NY 


approval copies write 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY 
1955 


(Data for June 1, 1953 to May 31, 1954) 


C. C. COLVERT 
and 


M. L. BAKER 


DIRECTORY OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
ALPHABETICAL LIST OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
DIRECTORY OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS 
DIRECTORY OF JUNIOR COLLEGE SOCIETIES 
ANALYSIS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


American Association of Junior Colleges 


1785 MassacuuseEtTtTs AveE., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
PricE—OneE DOLLAR 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
Henry Clay Lindgren, San Francisco State College 


Widely used in junior colleges because 


¢ It is substantial without being unnecessarily “difficult.” 
¢ Itis practical, encouraging, positive. 


¢ It speaks directly to the student about many problems of 
immediate concern to him. 


¢ Itis up-to-the-minute in theory and practice. 


Available to users of this important text: 


MULTIPLE-CHOICE QUESTIONS FOR 
PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


American Book Company 


COLLEGE DIVISION, 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO e ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


What Will the Price Level Be When | Retire? 


How much wili a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? The daily purchases at the grocery 
store? Books, travel, the other things that make the years of retirement worth while for 
the educator? 


Inflation is causing real hardship today for anyone who retired on a fixed income. He 
receives the same number of dollars in his pension check each month, but he has seen 
his purchasing power dwindling away in recent years. 


A pioneering type of annuity, available only to college staff members, now tries to do 
something about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% of their annuity premiums 
to the new College Retirement Equities Fund; the balance of the premium to TIAA. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based upon common stocks; it will pay more 
annuity dollars when common stock prices and earnings are high—qenerally, when the 
cost of living is high. The TIAA annuity pays a level nuniber of dollars regardless of 
economic trends, thereby giving greater purchasing power when the cost of living is 
low. This balanced system tends to hedge against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eligible. Write for further details; we employ 
no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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Junior College Directory, 1955' 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Compiled by 
C. C. Co_vert, Director of Research 
and 


M. L. Baker, Associate Director 


The Directory contains information concerning junior colleges in the United States 
and its territories, Canada, and other countries. The list comprises both accredited and 
non-accredited institutions and may include the names of some schools which are doing 
relatively little junior college work. In general, institutions have not been included when 
they are not listed as junior colleges by state departments of education which recognize 
this classification. 

Separately organized junior colleges, general colleges, or lower divisions maintained 
by four-year colleges or universities are included only if they are active members of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. One college is listed with last year’s data since 
information was not received from it this year. 

The Directory is as complete as possible within the obvious limitations of space. For 
more detailed descriptions of the individual colleges listed it is suggested that the reader 
consult the 1952 edition of American Junior Colleges, edited by Jesse P. Bogue, and pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education. 


Definition of Terms 


Administrative Head. Each institution’s desig- ior College Accrediting Commission in Missis- 
nation of its administrative head has been ac- sippi; the Provincial Department of Education 
cepted. The official title has been indicated in Canada. 


following the name. It is assumed that this 


person is the one to whom correspondence D—Indicates accreditation by the above 


should be addressed. It is not implied that in D1—Indicates approval to operate as a junior 
all cases the designated administrative head college 

holds final administrative responsibility for 

the college. D?2—Indicates recognition as a junior college 


Accreditation. The American Association of 
Junior Colleges does not act as an accrediting 
agency. Member institutions are prohibited 
by constitutional provisions from indicating, 
implying, or publicizing accreditation by this 
Association. Types of accreditation or equiva- 
lent recognition or approval are indicated by 


Association of State Colleges or equivalent, 
State University, State College, or equivalent in- 
stitutions in states which do not have a state 
u.iversity. 


A—Indicates full accreditation 


symbols as follows: A1—Indicates provisional accreditation 
State Department of Education; the Board of 
Education in the District of Columbia; the Jun- A?—Indicates formal approval 


1 Data for the period from June 1], 1953 to May 31, 1954. 
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REGIONAL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATION 
E—New England Association 
M—Middle States Association 
N—North Central Association 
S—Southern Association 
T—Western College Association 
W—Northwest Association 


X—Afhliation with the Catholic University of 
America if not afhliated with one of the re- 
gional accrediting associations. 


Y—Afhliation with the University Senate of the 
Methodist Church if not affliated with one 
of the regional accrediting associations. 


Type. Three main types are distinguished: Co- 
educational, for men only, and for women 
only indicated by C., M., and W., respectively. 
One school, indicated by S., enrolls both men 
and women, but on a segregated basis. Negro 
junior colleges are indicated by “N” follow- 

ing the name of the institution. 


Control. The primary basis for classification is 
twofold: institutions publicly controlled and 
institutions privately controlled. The first 
group is divided into state, local or municipal, 
union district, county, and joint county junior 
colleges; the second into those under denomi- 
national contro] or affiliation, non-denomina- 
tional and nonprofit institutions, and proprie- 
tary institutions. The following abbreviations 
are used: 

A.M.E.—African Methodist Episcopal 
A.M.E.Z.—African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
A. of God—Assembly of God 

Br. in Chr.—Brethren in Christ 

Ch. of Chr.—Church of Christ 


Lat. Day St.—Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter Day Saints 


Ch. N. J.—Church of New Jerusalem 
Cong. Chr.—Congregational and Christian 
Disc. Chr.—Disciples of Christ 

Ev. M. C.—Evangelical Mission Covenant 


E.U.B.—Evangelical United Brethren 
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Free Meth.—Free Methodist 
Friends—Society of Friends 

Pent. Hol.—Pentecostal Holiness 

Pil. Hol.—Pilgrim Holiness 
Presbyter.—Presbyterian 

Ref. Ch. Am.—Reformed Church in America 


R. L. D. S.—Reorganized Church of Latter 
Day Saints ‘ 


S.-Day Adv.—Seventh-Day Adventist 
Un. Ch. Can.—United Church of Canada 
Wes. Meth.—Wesleyan Methodist 


Year Organized. Each institution was asked to 


report the year it was organized as a junior 
college. In some cases the date of origin of an 
institution which later developed into a junior 
college may have been given. 


Enrollment. Enrollment data are given for the 


year June 1, 1953 to May 31, 1954 unless 
otherwise stated. A “special student” is de- 
fined as a student who is not classified as 
either a freshman or sophomore because he is 
carrying less than a full-time load but who 
can be considered to be working toward a de- 
gree, diploma, or certificate. An “adult stu- 
dent” is defined as one who is above the com- 
pulsory school age and who would not be 
classified as a freshman, sophomore or special 
student. 


Faculty. The number of faculty is given for the 


same year as the student enrollment. The full- 
time faculty equivalent total is the sum of the 
full-time faculty and the full-time equivalent 
of the part-time faculty. 


Membership. Membership in the American As- 


sociation of Junior Colleges is indicated by 
an “M” or a “P” depending upon whether 
the membership is full or provisional. Active 
membership is open to any college which 
has received complete accreditation or equiv- 
alent recognition of any of the types indicated 
under “accreditation” above. Provisional 
membership is open to newly organized in- 
stitutions and to others which have not yet 
received such recognition. 


TABLE I 
Summaries for All Junior Colleges by States 


Membership 


in AAJ. Student Enrollment 1953-54 Faculty 1953-54 

Num- Total 

ber Ac- Provi- Full- 

of tive sional Full. Part- time 

' Col- Mem- Mem- Fresh- Sopho- time time Equive 

State leges bers bers Total man more Special Adult Faculty Faculty alent 
Alabama 10 6 1 1702 844 568 156 134 125 42 148 
Arisone .................... 2 2 3138 877 346 238 1677 73 22 82 
Arkansas ........... — 5 5 2181 922 . 537 151 571 65 37 83 
California ................ 73 49 294508 77454 34688 40260 142106 3543 3928 4625 
Colorado ........... eee 8 8 7543 1410 715 324 4 186 153 224 
Connecticut ..... ae 6 8472 1599 924 3672 2277 136 252 203 
Delaware ............. l 1 179 83 42 16 38 15 2 16 
Dist. of Columbia... 6 6 2377 1083 +=1278 16. 142 141 237 
Florida 10 8 4815 1786 848 429 1752 134 102 173 
Georgia ..... amen Oe 14832 2564 1208 2337 8723 276 90 316 
Idaho .. i. Jn 2 2514 665 201 182 1466 55 34 62 
22 18 32455 8979 3690 7856 11930 432 662 679 
Indiana ................... 8 2 9983 852 578 2826 5727 94 212 158 
23 8278 1832 1218 906 4322 186 247 284 
Kansas ................. ... 23 19 6068 3000 =—s«1471 620 977 183 303 310 
Kentucky ................ 14 13 3453 1633 =1149 386 285 162 92 203 
Louisiana 1 239 150 86 21 2 22 
Maine ......... ee 4 3 595 309 232 24 30 43 18 52 
Maryland ............. 10° 6 2°86 1075 603 346 262 122 73 152 
Massachusetts ........ 18 17 6225 3021 1877 592 735 300 246 378 
Michigan ................ 6 Um 17937 4457 2251 £2875 8354 295 360 404 
Minnesota .............. ll 10 7702 965 501 635 5601 108 157 158 
Mississippi —.. suai 233 «17 8859 4232 2421 569 1637 432 149 507 
Missouri .............. 22 18 10016 4191 2387 624 2814 575 213 664 
Montana ................ 3 3 807 294 187 72 254 32 23 41 
Nebraska _........... 5 2 2183 584 301 274 1024 49 50 69 
New Hampshire __... 1 1 459 251 197 40 
New Jersey .............. 10 7 3292 901 544 ‘1101 746 114 97 146 
New York... 31 +19 23415 6615 3968 2310 10522 849 411 980 
North Carolina ...... . 24 18 8127 3141 1610 1059 2317 311 170 377 
North Dakota .......... 4 4 1484 856 264 67 297 64 36 77 
| eee 6 4979 407 2033411 958 187 276 288 
Oklahoma ................ 16 12 5072 2617 =: 1321 476 658 205 128 263 
Oregon .................. . 4 5870 2013. «1124 1368 1365 145 88 178 
Pennsylvania _....... 25 10 12722 2780 906 434 8602 273 558 414 
Rhode Island .......... 1 l 547 21 25 454 47 2 41 15 
South Carolina... 7 4 1358 651 343 200 164 59 30 76 
South Dakota .......... 3 2 335 94 67 152 22 15 35 29 
Tennessee .............. 9 7 2360 1320 847 74 119 148 42 150 
_ —eeesre 45 40 47332 15472 6825 11101 13934 1136 839 1458 
I ee 4 4 6266 1397 661 1155 3053 155 114 186 
Vermont .................. 2 2 467 268 178 Eee 44 7 47 
14 12 6084 1960 939 1475 1710 279 97 309 
Washington .......... 10 9 18762 2746 1122: 1579 13315 226 278 283 
West Virginia... 4 4 1168 729 325 102 l 66 23 80 
Wisconsin ............... 12. ...... 6722 1888 630 223 3981 158 164 207 
Wyoming —............ 4 4 2793 339 156 239 2059 40 83 62 
Alaska ............... 20 12 6 3 
Canada .............. a 2 1807 568 150 770 319 92 67 113 
Canal Zone ............. 2 1 699 154 87 38 420 6 41 18 
Ree a- 623 93 65 255 210 27 13 34 
Greece .....................- 106 56 8 4 10 
Hawaii .................... ia l 63 35 a 15 6 7 8 
Lebanon...) 341 167 119 23 17 29 
Rep. of Philippines 1 1 69 44 23 een 4 3 4 
Puerto Rico 1 175 110 63 7 4 9 
598 446 3 622864 172566 83138 94523 272637 12473 11289 16143 
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TABLE II 


Summaries for Public Junior Colleges by States 


Membership 


New Jersey __. 


New York 


North Carolina 


North Dakota 


Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 
Tennessee ................ 


Utah 


Washington ......... 


in AAJ. Student Enrollment 1953-54 Faculty 1953-54 
Num ot 

ber Ac- Provi- Full. 
of tive sional Full- Part- time 
Col- Mem- Mem- Fresh- Sopho- time time Equiv- 
State leges bers bers Total man more Special Adult Faculty Faculty alent 
Alabama __.. ‘ 365 203 113 4 45 13 
Arizona ........ 2 3138 877 346 238 1677 73 22 82 
Arkansas _. 4 1830 719 414 126 571 53 32 68 
California _. 6 45 293954 77148 34496 40244 142066 3487 3883 4550 
Colorado 7 7182 1186 579 323 5094 151 147 187 
Florida —..... 4 3034 991 421 134 1488 70 69 100 
Georgia _.... 8 13311 1688 786 2210 8627 186 60 213 
Idaho 2 2514 665 201 182 1466 55 34 62 
lilinois | oo ] 12 30057 8020 3188 7407 11442 338 536 541 
Indiana... 1 9681 716 478 2768 5719 72 197 130 
lowa ] 13 6387 995 462 720 4210 38 216 122 
Kansas . ] 13 4579 2306 =1041 444 788 108 210 193 
Kentucky _ . 2 474 244 95 23 112 12 15 19 
Louisiana 1 239 150 86 ees 21 2 22 
Maryland... 5 1889 880 461 286 262 88 62 115 
Massachusetts - 2 459 168 94 44 | 67 17 
Michigan a 13 17683 4289 2187 2853 8354 285 342 386 
Minnesota ....... 8 7450 816 418 620 5596 91 149 137 
Mississippi — ] 14 7633 3577 ~=.2036 469 1551 364 102 418 
Missouri ........ ] 10 6116 1976 946 395 2799 190 136 248 
Montana... 3 807 294 187 72 254 32 23 41 

Nebraska _ 2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

0 

3 

1 

1 

l 

4 

2 

9 

1 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 
Canada _........... 
Canal Zone... 


TOTALS .. 


2053 517 256 256 1024 35 47 54 
44 


— 


3 3 45137 14264 6273 10813 13787 1023 7731317 
6266 1397 661 1155 3053 155 114 186 

4069 997 381 = 1205 1486 47 112 

18722 2722) 1110) =1579 13311 224 271 278 

485 278 151 . 38 1 39 


4 2793 339 156 239 2059 40 83 62 

203 116 68 10 9 32 36 42 

1 699 154 87 38 420 6 41 18 

338 259 .. 553008 144418 65576 79280 263734 8946 8951 11693 
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TABLE 


Summaries for Private Junior Colleges by States 


Membership 

in A.AJ.C. Student Enrollment 1953-54 Faculty 1953-54 
Num- Total 
Ac- Provi- Full- 
of tive sional Full- Part- time 
Col- Mem- Mem- Fresh- Sopho- time time Equiv 
State leges bers bers Total man more Special Adult Faculty Faculty § alent 
Alabama .................. 7) 6 1 1337 641 455 152 89 112 42 135 
Arkansas l l 351 203 123 _ ens 12 5 15 
California ................ 6 4 554 306 192 16 40 56 45 75 
Colorado l l 361 224 136 ee 35 6 37 
Connecticut ............ 7 6 8472 1599 924 3672 2277 136 252 203 
Delaware —............. l l 179 83 42 16 38 15 2 16 
Dist. of Columbia... 6 6 2377 1083 142 141 237 
Florida 5 4 1781 795 427 295 264 64 33 73 
Georgia ................... 9 7 1521 876 422 127 96 GO 30 103 
Illinois 0... 9 6 2398 959 502 449 488 94 126 138 
Indiana « «© l 302 136 100 58 8 22 15 28 
ES eae 7 7 1891 837 756 186 112 148 31 162 
nn 9 6 1489 694 430 176 189 75 93 117 
Kentucky _.............. 12 2979 1389 =1054 363 173 150 77 184 
Maine .. 4 3 595 309 232 24 30 43 18 52 
Maryland ............... 3 397 195 142 34 11 37 
Massachusetts ........ 16 15 5766 2853 ~=1783 548 582 300 179 361 
Michigan ............... 2 2 254 168 64 i eas 10 18 18 
Minnesota ............. 2 2 252 149 83 15 5 17 8 21 
Mississippi ............. 8 3 1226 655 385 100 86 68 47 89 
paissouri .................. 12 8 3900 2215 1441 229 15 385 77 416 
Nebraska 130 67 45 14 3 15 
New Hampshire ...... l 1 459 251 197 11 ne Pee 40 
New Jersey ............ 8 5 2007 723 464 668 152 89 40 102 
New York .............. 15 8 1728 865 596 221 46 156 130 201 
North Carolina ...... 19 #15 2598 1359 485 1388 275 107 325 
ss 6 5 4772 260 165 3389 958 26 216 107 
Oklahoma ................ 3 2 380 217 113 30 20 27 25 39 
Oregon 2 1182 102 ......... 35 48 52 
Pennsylvania .......... 13 9 2481 1047 585 278 571 156 119 204 
Rhode Island .......... 1 1 547 21 25 454 47 2 4] 15 
South Carolina —.... 7 4 1358 651 343 200 164 59 30 76 
South Dakota 3 2 335 94 67 152 22 15 35 29 
Tennessee 8 6 1757 953 617 68 119 105 40 106 
aes ll 9 2195 1208 552 288 147 113 66 141 
Vermont .................. 2 2 467 268 178 21 af 44 7 47 
Virginia .................. 12 10 2015 963 558 270 224 180 50 197 
Washington ............ i= 40 24 A 4 2 7 5 
West Virginia _.... 3 3 683 451 174 46 12 28 22 41 
Canada .__............. 3 2 1604 452 82 760 310 60 31 71 
Cuba gas 623 93 65 255 210 27 13 34 
Greece ...................... 1 106 56 ae aaa 8 4 10 
.................... l 63 35 15 6 7 8 
341 167 119 23 17 29 
Rep. of Philippines 1 1 69 44 23 | seenenees 4 3 4 
Puerto Rico —....... 175 110 63 2 7 4 9 
TOTALS |. 260 187 3 £69856 28148 17562 15243 8903 3527 2338 4450 
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Honorary and Sustaining Members 


of the American Association of Junior Colleges 


Honorary Members 


Doak S. Campbell, Pres., Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, Florida 

Walter C. Eells, Alban Towers—Apt. 135, 
Washington, D.C. 

R. W. Goddard, 431 Fourteenth Avenue, S.W., 
Rochester, Minnesota 

Fred J. Kelley, 4000 Cathedral Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 16, D.C. 

Leonard V. Koos, Route 2, Neweygo, Michigan 

Mrs. Reeves Long, 5043 Dana Place, N.W., 
Washington 16, D.C. 

Theodore H. Wilson, President, 113 Oakdale 
Avenue, Catonville 28, Maryland 


Organizational Sustaining Members 


American Red Cross, National Director of Col- 
lege Unit, Washington 13, D.C. 

Board of Higher Education, Martin J. Neeb, 
Executive Secretary, The Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, 210 North Broadway, St. 
Louis 2, Missouri 

California State Department of Education, 
Frank B. Lindsay, Chief, 721 Capitol Avenue, 
Sacramento 14, California 

International Business Machines Corp., Dwayne 
Orton, Director of Education, 590 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Attn: S. C. Dor- 
man, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York 

Michigan State College, Basic College, C. E. 
Erickson, Dean, East Lansing, Michigan 

National Junior College Athletic Association, 
Gerald D. Allard, Treasurer, Long Island 
Agriculture and Technical Institute, Farming- 
dale, New York 

Oklahoma State Accrediting Agency, P. O. Box 
3067, State Capitol Station, Oklahoma City 5, 
Oklahoma 

Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, 
Miss Ora Faust, Secretary, P. O. Box 3241, 
Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma 

Phi Theta Kappa, Mrs. Margaret Mosal, Can- 
ton, Mississippi 

State Department of Education, C. D. Hine Li- 
brary, Room #307, State Office Building, 
Hartford, Connecticut 

State Department of Education, Commissioner 
B. L. Hill, Jackson, Mississippi 

State Department of Public Instruction, J. P. 
Street, Des Moines 19, Iowa 
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State Department of Public Instruction, Dr. F. 
Floyd Herr, Topeka, Kansas 

State Office of Public Instruction, D. Grant 
Morrison, Supervisor Jr. Coll., Olympia, 
Washington 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Vernon 
L. Nickell, 100 Centennial Bldg., Spring- 
field, Illinois 

Supervision and Curriculum, Leo P. Black, 
Asst. Supt., Department of Public Instruction, 
Lincoln 9, Nebraska 

Texas Council of Public Junior Colleges, B. W. 
Musgraves, Executive Director, Capitol Sta- 
tion, Austin, Texas 

The Pennsylvania State College, T. Stewart 
Goas, Division of Instruction, General Ex- 
tension, State College, Pennsylvania 

The University of Chicazo, Lawrence A. Kimp- 
ton, Chancellor, The College, 5801 Ellis Ave- 
nue, Chicago 37, Illinois 

University Extension Division, L. H. Adolfson, 
Director, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin 


‘ Individual Members 


Miss Nancy Angelier, 4 New Hyde Park Rd., 
New Hyde Park, New York 

Solon G. Ayers, Supt., Haskell Institute, Law- 
rence, Kansas 

Henry G. Badger, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Roosevelt Basler, Professor of Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville 4, Tennessee 

Mrs. Ethel F. Bebb, Editor, Schools & Camps, 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York 

George A. Beebe, For. Aff. Ofer. UNESCO Re- 
lations Staff, Dept. of State, Washington 25, 


Harold Behlke, 616 Bellerive Blvd., St. Louis 
11, Missouri 

William A. Black, Head, Department of Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Pittsburgh, Kan- 


sas 

Mrs. Ethlyn W. Bott, 110 Country Club Place, 
Belleville, Illinois 

Bruce W. Brown, Chairman, Associated Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., First National Bank 
Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Miss Frances R. Brown, Academic Dean, Pine 
Manor Junior College, Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts 


Loren N. Brown, Act. Dir., Dept. of School and 
Community Services, The University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma 

Miss Lyle Bryson, Director, Education Depart- 
ment, The American Magazine, 640 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 19, New York 

J. F. Marvin Buechel, Research Assistant, Jun- 
ior & Community Coll. Ed. for Nursing, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York 

Howard A. Campion, Assoc. Supt., Los Angeles 
City Board of Education, 451 North Hill 
Street, Los Angeles 12, California 

H. E. Chandle~, Sec’y, Teachers Appointment 
Bureau, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas 

Miss Josephine Chrenko, Parents’ Magazine, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, New York 

J. C. Cochran, University of Houston, Houston 
4, Texas 

C. C. Colvert, School of Education, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 

William H. Conley, Asst. to the President, Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 

Roy F. Cooper, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 501 Elm Street, Dallas 2, Texas 

Dana Cotton, Dir. of Placement, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Grad. School of Ed., Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts 

C. C. Coulter, Ass’t Supt., School District of the 
City of Saginaw, 544 Willard Street, Saginaw, 
Michigan 

Miss Muriel Cox, 739 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Terrelle B. Crum, Sec. Treas., Accrediting Ass’n 
of Bible Institutes & Bible Colleges, 100 State 
Street, Providence 8, Rhode Island 

L. P. Cushman, Supt., Owosso Public Schools, 
Owosso, Michigan 

Wayne Davis, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Director of Admissions, 127 Administration 
Bldg., University of California, Berkeley 4, 
California 

Lynn A. Emerson, Professor, School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York 

Thomas A. Emmet, 1452 Bishop Road, Grosse 
Point Park 30, Michigan 

Mrs. Harold E. Erf, National President, Eta 
Upsilon Gamma _ Sorority, 363 Sycamore 
Street, Tiffin, Ohio 

Ralph R. Fields, Prof. of Ed. & Director, Div. of 
Instruction, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, New 
York 

J. N. G. Finley, Associate Director, University 
of Virginia Extension Div., Northern Virginia 
University Center, 1312 N. Quincy St., Arling- 
ton 1, Virginia 

Mrs. Norman L. Force, District Rep., Centen- 
ary-Stratford-Fairfax Hall, 6908 Sherman 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Thomas R. Ford, Director, Junior College Co- 
operation, Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan 

Russell E. Fraser, Junior College Editor, John 
Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, New York 

Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., Assistant Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York 

Claude F. Gaddy, Council on Christian Educa- 
tion, 400-1 Raleigh Building & Loan, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 

Leonard Garber, 86 Mohawk Lane, Wethers- 
held, Connecticut 

Charles E. Glendening, Dir. Ed. Dept, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., W. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 

Arthur H. Graves, P. O. Box 1512, Lakeland, 
Florida 

Jane Griffin, Educational Counseler, 1000 Park 
Avenue, New York 28, New York 

Miss Janet Helsel, 2229 First Ave., Altoona, 
Pennsylvania 

Algo D. Henderson, Professor of Higher Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Leon N. Henderson, Piofessor of Education, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Earle J. Holmes, Dir. of Athletics, Compton 
College, 1101 E. Artesia Street, Compton, 

California 

Francis H. Horn, President, Pratt Institute, 
215 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 

Paul H. Hornbeck, President, National Bureau 
of Private Schools, 522 Fifth Avenue, Room 
603, New York City, New York 

Clayton D. Hutchins, 6110 Wilson Lane, Beth- 
esda 14, Maryland 

B. Lamar Johnson, School of Education: Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia 

James R. Johnson, Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, Station A, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

Robert W. Johnston, Advisory Serv. on Private 
Schools & Coll., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York 

Richard O. Jonas, 4375 Rosewood Street, Hous- 
ton 4, Texas 

Robert J. Keller, Director, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Bur. of Inst. Res., University of Min- 
nesota, 211 Burton Hall, Minneapolis 14, Min- 
nesota 

Homer Kempfer, Director, National Home 
Study Council, 1420 New York Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 

George C. Kimber, Dean of Lib. Arts and Gen. 
Education, Sacramento Junior College, 3835 
Preport Blvd., Sacramento 18, California 

John A. Lemmer, Supt., Escanaba City Schools, 
Escanaba, 

E. A. Lichty, Professor of Education, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


Miss Melva Lind, Dean of Students, Gustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota 

John H. McCoy, 1207 Louise St., Santa Ana, 
California 

G. H. MeMorrough, Lexington, Mississippi 

Barth Maina, Dept. of Biological Sciences, 
Herz] Br., Chicago City Junior College, 3711 
Douglas Blvd., Chicago 23, [Illinois 

Sebastian V. Martorana, Dean, General Educa- 
tion & Pre-Professional Div., Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan 

Malcolm E. Mellott, Editor-in-chief, The John 
C. Winston Company, 1010 Arch Street, Phil- 
adelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

Robert H. Morrison, Asst. Comm. Higher Ed., 
State Department of Education, 175 West 
State Street, Trenton 8, New Jersey 

Alfred C. Nelson, Dean, University of Denver, 
Colorado Seminary, Denver 2, Colorado 

Daniel E. Neville, 423 College Ave., Marquette, 
Michigan 

George P. Oberst, 461 E. Beg. Bend, Webster 
Groves, Missouri 

Paul F. Opp, Editor, Delta Psi Omega Playbill, 
P. O. Box 347, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Leonard B. Plummer, 1312C Brackenridge 
Apts., Austin, Texas 

James W. Reynolds, Editor, Junior College 
Journal, The University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Texas 

Louis A. Rice, 124 Hobart Avenue, Summit, 
New Jersey 

Dana B. Roblee, 1530 16ih Street, Washington 
6, D.C. 

William W. Rogers, Head, Department of 
Mech. Tech., Long Island Agr. & Tech. In- 


stitute, Mellvile Island Rd., Farmingdale, , 


Long Island, New York 

Richard P. Saunders, President, Save the 
Children Federation, 345 East 46th Street, 
Suite 900, New York 17, New York 
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Galen Saylor, Professor Secondary Education, 
Teachers College 317, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

Harold G. Seashore, The Psychological Corpor- 
ation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New 
York 

Mildred E. Schwier, Director, Department of 
Diploma & Associate Degree Programs, Two 
Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 

R. V. Showers, Director of Adm. & Pmt., Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsy]- 
vania 

J. S. Snyder, Asst. Vice-Pres., John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York 

Edwin J. Swineford, Dir. of Teach. Train., 
Lynchburg College, 349 College Street, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 

Earl M. Tapley, Dir. of Special Serv., Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 3, Tennes- 
see 

Gordon O. Thayer, Headmaster, Thayer Aca- 
demy, Braintree 85, Massachusetts 

Miss Marguerite Tuttle, School and Camp Con- 
a 28 West 44th Street, New York, New 

or 

William J. Valade, 525 E. Hudson, Royal Oak, 
Michigan 

Mrs. Carl Wallace, 711 West Third Street, Ty- 
ler, Texas 

Elmer M. Weltzin, Director of Junior Colleges, 
Dept. of Ed., 301 State Office Building, St. 
Paul 1, Minnesota 

Myron F. Wicke, Secretary, Dept. of Highe- 
Ed., Board of Ed., Methodist Church, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee 

William Ransom Wood, Dean, Statewide Devel- 
opment of Higher Ed., University of Nevada, 
Reno, Nevada 


Alphabetical List of Junior Colleges 


For full information concerning each junior college see Directory listing under 
state in which institution is located. 


A 
Abraham Baldwin Agric. College ......... Ga. 
Academy of the New Church... 
Agric. & Tech. Inst. at Alfred... N.Y 
Agric. & Tech. Inst. at Canton me. 
Agric. & Tech. Inst. at Delhi N.Y 
Agric. & Tech. Inst. at Morrisville... N.Y. 
Alabama Christian College. 
Allan Hancock Jr. College —.................... Calif 
Allen Military Academy... 
Allentown Undergrad. Center a. 
All Saints’ Episcopal Jr. College —. Miss. 
Alpena Community College Mich. 
Altoona Undergraduate Center... Pa. 
Altus Jr. College.............................. Okla. 
Amarillo College _...Tex. 
Ancilla Domini College. 
Anderson College 
Andrew College Ga. 
Antelope Valley Jr. College _ Calif 
Arkansas City Jr. College __ Kan 
Arlington State College _ Tex. 
Armstrong College of Savannah _. Ga. 
Asheville-Biltmore College N.C. 
Ashland Jr. College Ky. 
Assumption Junior College N.J. 
Athens College a Greece 
Auburn Community College N.Y. 
Augusta, Jr. College of Ga. 
Austin Jr. College. Minn. 
Averett College ....Va. 
B 
Bacone College Okla. 
Bakersfield College Calif. 
Baltimore Jr. College oe Md. 
Baltimore, J. C. of University of Md. 
Bay City Jr. College Mich 
Bay Path Jr. College _. Mass 
Becker Jr. College Mass 


W.Va. 
Beirut Coll. for Women, I. C. Div........ Lebanon 
Belleville Township Jr. College...‘ 
N.Y 
Bethany Lutheran College ... Minn 
Bethel College Ky. 
Bismarck Jr. College N.D. 
Blinn College 


Clie... 


Boise Jr. College... Idaho 
Boone Jr. College so lowa 
Boston University, J. C. Div.. Mass 


Bradford Jr. Mass. 


Brainard Jr. College Minn. 
_Ky. 
Brevard College 
Brewton-Parker Jr. College Ga. 
Briarcliff Jr. College 0. N.Y 
Broome County Technical Inst... 
Burdett College _ Mass 
Burlington Jr. College... lowa 
C 
California Concordia College... Calif. 
Calumet Tech. Ext. Ctr... Ind, 
Cambridge Jr. College... Mass. 
Cameron State Agric. College. Okla. 
N.C 


Campion College a Canada 
Canal Zone Jr. College ........_.. Canal Zone 
Ky. 


Carbon College. Utah 
Carver College N.C 


Casper Jr. College ...................................... Wyo. 


Cazenovia Jr. College eS 
Centenary Jr. College N.J. 
Centerville Jr. College lowa 
Central Arkansas Agric. Calas. 
Central Christian College _ Okla. 
Central College _ Kan 


Central Oregon Community College _. Oregon 
Centralia Jr. College... Wash. 
Centralia Township Jr. College... Ill. 
Calif. 
Chamberlayne Jr. College........................... Mass. 
Chanute Jr. College .......... Kan. 
Charlotte College ........ N.C. 
Chipola Jr. College Fla. 
N.C. 
Christian Brothers College Tenn. 
Mo. 
Clarence W. Pierce School of Agric... Calif 
Clarendon Jr. College ......... Tex. 
Clarinda Jr. College... lowa 
Clarke Memorial 
Clinton Jr. College... Lowa 
SC. 
Coahoma Jr. Coll. & Agric. High School _ Miss 
Coalinga College Calif. 
Cogswell Polytechnic College Calif. 
N.H. 
Colorado Woman’s College... Colo. 
Community College and Tech. Inst....... Mich 


Community College & Tech. Inst. of Temple Pa. 


Compton College............................. Calif. 
Concordia College... Ind. 
Concordia Minn. 
Concordia College... Ore. 
Concordia College 
Concordia Collegiate institute. m 
Connecticut, Jr. College of _.. Conn. 
Connors State Agric. College _ Okla. 
Copiah-Lincoln Jr. College. Miss. 


Cottey Jr. College for 
Crane Branch Chicago City Jr. Callens Ih 
Creston Jr. College _ Towa 


Cumberland Jr. College... Ky. 


Custer County Jr. College... Mont. 
D 
Daniel Payne College ......Ala. 
Danville Jr. College 
Dawson County Jr. College _. Mont. 
Dean Academy & Jr. College Mass. 
Decatur Baptist College Tex. 
Deep Springs Jr. College Calif. 


Del Mar College 


Devil’s Lake Jr. College N.D. 
Dixie Jr. College... Utah 
Dodge City Jr. College Kan. 
Dominican J. C. of Blauvelt N.Y. 
Donnelly College —..... Kan 


DuBois Undergraduate Center............... Pa. 


Dunbar Jr. College Ark. 
E 
Eagle Grove Jr. College Iowa 
East Central Jr. College... Miss. 
East Contra Costa Jr. College... Calif. 
East Los Angeles Jr. College... Calif. 
East Mississippi Jr. College ....Miss 
Eastern Arizona Jr. College. 
Eastern Oklahoma A&M College.................. Okla. 
Eastern Pilgrim College Pa. 
Edward Waters College . wee. la. 
Calif. 
El Dorado Jr. College ......... Kan. 
Elgin Community College Ill. 
Ellsworth College ....... Towa 
Minn. 
Emmanuel College... Ga. 
Emmetsburg Jr. Iowa 
Endicott Jr. Mass 
Epithany Apostolic College ....... _.. Mass. 
Erie County Techrical N.Y. 
Estherville Jr. College Iowa 
Eveleth Jr. College ........ Minn. 
Everett Jr. College Wash 
F 
Neb. 


Fairfax Hall Jr. College Van 
Fashion Institute of 
Ferris Institute, General & Pre- Prof. Div. Mich. 


Finch Jr. College 
Fisher Jr. College Pes. 
Flat River, Jr. College of. .......... 
Flint Jr. College Mich. 
Florida Christian College Fla. 
Fort Dodge Jr. College _ Towa 
Fort Lewis A&M College _ Colo. 
Fort Scott Jr. College Kan. 
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Fort Smith Jr. College... Ark. 
Fort Wayne Art School & M Ind. 
Fort Wayne Tech. Ext. Ctr............ Ind. 
Franklin University, Jr. College of Ohio 
Frank Phillips College Tex 


Freed-Hardeman College........................ Tenn. 


Freeman Jr. College S.D. 
Fresno Jr. College Calif. 
Friends Bible College... Kan. 
Friendship Jr. 
F. T. Nicholls Jr. College of LSU La. 
Fullerton Evening Jr. College. ............. Calif. 
Fullerton Jr. College... Calif. 
G 
Gainesville Jr. College... 
Garden City Jr. College... Iowa 
Gardner-Webb College N.C, 
Garland School, a Jr. College —....... Mass. 
Gaston Technica] 
Georgetown Visitation Jr. College... D.C, 


George Washington Carver Jr. College .......Md. 
George Washington Univ., Jr. College of... D.C. 


Georgia Military College Ga. 
Georgia Southwestern College... Ga. 
Glendale College... Calif. 
Gogebic Community College... Mich. 
Gordon Military College... Ga. 
Graceland College. Towa 
Grand Rapids Jr. College... Mich. 
Grand View College... Iowa 
Grant Technical College... Calif. 
Grays Harbor Jr. College... Wash. 
_Green Bay Extension Center... Wis. 


Greenbrier College... 
Greenbrier Military ‘School. 
Green Mountain Jr. College... Vt. 
Gulf Park College... 
Gwynedd-Mercy Jr. College ae 


H 
Hagerstown Jr. College... Med. 
Hannibal-LaGrange College... ......Mo. 
Harcum Jr. College Pa. 
Tex. 
Harriet B. Stowe Teachers College... Mo. 
Harris Teachers College... Mo. 
Hartford College Conn. 
Hartnell College Calif. 
Havana Business University... Cuba 


Hazleton Undergraduate Ctr. Pa. 


Henderson County Jr. College .................. Tex. 
Henry Ford Community College................ Mich. 
Hershey Jr. College... Pa. 
Hesston College & Bible School... Kan. 
Minn. 
Highlend Jr. Kan 
Highland Manor Jr. College N.J. 
Highland Park Jr. College............-...0.... Mich. 
Hillyer College Conn 
Miss 
Tenn. 
Holmes Jr. College Miss. 
Holton-Arms Jr. College ......... D.C. 
Holy Cross Prep. Seminary 
Holyoke Jr. College... _.....Mass. 
Houston J. C. of Univ. of Houston... Tex. 
Howard County Jr. — 
Hudson Valley Tech. Inst... N.Y. 
Hutchinson Jr. College... _....Kan. 
I 
Immaculata Jr. College... D.C. 
Immaculate Conception Jr. College... N.J. 
Immanuel Lutheran College... N.C. 
Imperial Valley College Calif. 
Independence Jr. College... .......Kan. 
Indianapolis Tech. Ext. Ctr... _ Ind. 
Inst. of Agr. & H. E. at Cobleskill... NY. 
Iola Jr. College... Kan. 
ltawamba Jr. College... Miss. 


Jackson Jr. College 0... Mich 
Jacksonville jr. Fla. 
Jacksonville Jr. College Tex. 
Jamestown Community College ........ N.Y. 
Jefferson City Jr. College... 
Jersey City Jr. College... 
John Muir College 
Johnstown Center, Univ. of Pitts... 
Joliet Jr. College 
Jones County Jr. College _.......Miss. 
K 
Kansas City, Jr. College of Mo. 
Kansas City Kansas Jr. College... Kan 
Kemper Military School... .......Mo. 
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Kendall College... 
Kenosha Extension Center 
Keokuk Community College... 


Kilgore College 


L 


La Boca Jr. College... 
La Junta Jr. College 

La Salette Seminary... 
Lamar Jr. College. 

Laredo Jr. des. 


LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Jr. Callens 


Lasell ‘Jr. College... 
Lassen Jr. College... 

Lee College 

Lee College 

Lees Jr. College..................... 
Lees-McRae College 
Leicester Jr. College 
LeTourneau Technical Institute 
Lincoln College 
Lincoln Jr. College... 
Lindsey Wilson Jr. College 


Little Rock Jr. 


Lon Morris College... 


Long Beach City College 


Long Island Agric. & Tech. Inst oe 


Loretto Jr. College 
Los Angeles City College 


Los Angeles Harbor Jr. College | 
Los Angeles Jr. Coilege & School of Bus. 


Les Angeles Pacific College 


Los Angeles Trade-Tech. Jr. College 


Los Angeles Valley Jr. College 


Loudoun Community College 


Louisburg College . 


Lower Columbia Jr. 


Luther College 

Luther College. 

Lutheran Concordia Cae. 
Lyons Township Jr. College 


M 


Mallinckrodt College 
Manitowoc Extension Center 
Marin, College of 
Marinette Extension Center. 
Marion College 


_..Wis. 
lowa 
Pa. 
_...Tex. 


_ Canal Zone 


Colo. 

Colo. 
_..Tex. 


Marjorie Webster Jr. College ..................._ D.C. 
Marshalltown Jr. College ................ Iowa 
Mars Hill College. 
Martin Branch, Sede. of Tenn 
Tenn. 
Mary Holmes Jr. College......................... _.. Miss. 
Mason City Jr. College ............ _lowa 
Maunaolu Community College ......... Hawaii 
McCook College _. Neb. 
Menasha Extension Center. Wis. 
Menlo Calif. 
Mercy Jr. College | wae N.Y. 
Meridian Municipal Jr. Miss. 
Mesa County Jr. College _ Colo. 
Michigan City Tech, Ext. Ctr. _ Ind. 
Middle Georgia College... Ga. 
Midway Jr. College Ky. 
Miltonvale Wesleyan Kan. 
Milwaukee Extension Center... _..Wis. 
Milwaukee Voc. School, J. C. Div... Wis. 
Mitchell College: Conn. 
N.C. 
Moberly Jr. College Mo. 
Mobile Branch, Ala. State Callens _..Ala. 
Modesto Evening Jr. College... Calif. 
Modesto Jr. College. Calif. 
Mohawk Valley Tech. Inst...........................N.Y. 
Moline Community Ill. 
Monmouth Jr. College 
Monterey Peninsula College Calif. 
Montgomery Jr. College... Md. 
Morristown N&I College Tenn. 
Morton Jr. College 
Mount Aloysius Jr. College 
Mount Mercy Jr. College lowa 
Mount Royal College Canada 
Mount St. Clare College 
Mount San Antonio College Calif 
Mount Vernon Jr. College D.C 
Multnomah College ae) 
Murray State School of 
Muscatine Jr. College Iowa 
Muskegon Community College Mich. 
Muskogee Jr. College Okla. 
N 
Calif 
Napa Evening College Calif. 
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ass, 
_ Tenn. 
_..... Tex. 
Tex. 
Mo. 

3 
Ark. 

Calif. 
Ky. 
Calif. 
...Calif. 
Canada 
_.......Wis. 
3 Calif. 
ie ....Wis. 


Naval Reservation Jr. College _...... Philippines 
Navarro Jr. College......... Tex. 
New Haven YMCA Jr. Calees Conn. 


New York City Comm. Coll. of App. A&S...N-Y. 


Newton Jr. Mass. 
Mass. 
Norfolk Div., Virginia St. College. Va. 
Ga. 
North Dakota School of Forestry.................. N.D. 
North Dakota St. School of Science ........... N.D. 
North Greenville Jr. College... S.C. 
North Idaho Jr. College... Idaho 
Ill. 
Northeast Mississippi Jr. College... Miss. 
Northeastern Jr. College... Colo. 
Northeastern Oklahoma A&M Callens Okla. 
Northern Montana College... Mont. 
Northern Oklahoma Jr. College... Okla. 
Northern Wyoming Community College. Wyo. 
Northwest Community College... Wyo. 
Northwest Mississippi Jr. College. Miss. 
Northwestern Jr. College... Iowa 
Northwestern Michigan College... Mich. 
Notre Dame Jr. College Mo. 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College... Canada 
O 
Oak Ridge Military Institute... N.C. 
Oakland Junior College. Calif. 
Oakwood College. Ala. 
Oblate College and Seminary... Maine 
Oceanside-Carlsbad Jr. College .............. Calif. 
Tex. 
Ogontz Undergraduate Center... Pa. 
Ohio Mechanics Institute 0.00.00... Ohio 
Oklahoma Military Academy................... Okla. 
Wash 
Orange Coast College... Calif. 
Orange County Community College ...... 
Oregon Technical Institute... Ore. 
Orlando Jr. College. ...... Fla. 
Ottumwa Heights College... lowa 
Our Lady of Victory College... Tex 
Owosso Community College. ....--.Mich. 
P 
Packer Collegiate Inst., J. C. of ...........N.Y. 
Paducah Jr. Ky. 


Palm Beach Jr. College........... sieduanniananaial Fla. 


Palo Verde Jr. Calif. 
Palomar College. Calif. 
Pales Verdes Calif. 
Pan American College, Jr. Div................... Tex 
Panola County Jr. College............................. Tex. 
Paris Jr. College... Tex 
Parsons Jr. _....Kan. 
Pasadena City College.................................. Calif. 
Paul Smith’s College... N.Y. 
Peace College ...................... N.C. 
Pearl River Jr. College... Miss. 
Penn Hall Jr. College... 
Penn. School of Horticulture for Women __ Pa. 
Pensacola Jr. Fla. 
Peoria College of Bradley Univ................. Til. 
Perkinston Jr. College... Miss. 
Pfeiffer Jr. College N.C, 
Pikeville Jr. Ky. 
Pine Manor Jr. Mass 
Pineland Coll. & Edwards Mil. Inst.......__N.C. 
Piney Woods Jr. College... Miss. 
Porterville College Calif. 
Port Huron Jr. College... Mich. 
Portland Jr. College Maine 
Portland State Ext. Ctr... Ore. 
Poteau Community College... Okla. 
Potomac State College of W.Va... W.Va. 
Pottsville Undergraduate Center =... Pa. 
Kan. 
Prentiss N. & I. Institute... Miss. 
Presbyterian Jr. College. 
Presentation Jr. College... 
Prince of Wales College... Canada 
Pueblo Jr. College Colo. 
Puerto Rico Jr. College P.R. 
Q 
Quinnipiac College... Conn. 
R 
Racine Extension Center... Wis. 
Reedley College... Calif. 
Ga. 
Maine 
Riverside College ....Callif. 
Rochester Jr. College Minn. 
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Sacramento Evening Jr. College _. 
Sacramento Jr. College 


Sacred Heart College 


Sacred Heart Jr. College 

Sacred Heart Jr. College... 
St. Bede Jr. College 

St. Bernard Jr. College | 
St. Catharine Jr. College... 
St. Charles College 


St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines Jr. Coll. 


St. Gregory’s College... 
St. John’s College 
St. Joseph Jr. College 

St. Joseph’s College 


St. Joseph’s Seraphic Seminary. 


St. Louis Preparatory Seminary. 
St. Mary Jr. College 

St. Mary’s Jr. College | 

St. Mary’s Seminary Jr. Callens. 
St. Paul’s College 

St. Petersburg Jr. College 

St. Phillip’s College 

St. Thomas Aquinas College 

St. Thomas Seminary | 
Salinas Evening Jr. College 


Salmon P. Chase College, J. C. Div. 


Salvatorian Seminary... 
San Angelo College 

San Antonio College 

San Benito County Jr. College 


San Bernardino Valley College —_. 


San Diego Jr. College . 
San Francisco, City College of 
San Jose Evening Jr. College 
San Jose Jr. College Se 
San Luis Obispo Jr. College 

San Mateo District Jr. College 
Santa Ana College 

Santa Barbara College 

Santa Monica City College 
Santa Rosa Jr. College... 
Sayre Jr. College 

Schreiner Institute 

Scottsbluff Jr. College 

Scranton Undergraduate Center 
Seminole Jr. College 

Sequoias, College of 

Shasta College 
Sheboygan Extension 


Calif. 
Wis. 


Sheldon Jackson Jr. College —............ Alaska 


Shenandoah College... 
Ohio 
Skagit Valley Jr. College... Wash. 
South Georgia College 
South McComb Community Callegs. oe Mich. 
South Texas Jr. College. Tex. 
Southeast University Center... Wyo. 
Southern Baptist College Ark, 
Southern Seminary & Jr. Colinas... 
Southern Union College. 
Southwest Baptist College... Mo. 
Southwest Mississippi Jr. College... Miss. 
Southwest Texas Jr. College... Tex. 
Southwestern Bible Inst. Jr. College ..... Tex. 
Southwestern Jr. College... Tex. 
Spring Arbor Jr. College Mich. 
Springfield Jr. College ......... Ill. 
State Teachers College at Frostburg... Md. 
.State Teachers College at Salisbury... Md. 
Sue Bennett College 
_....Va. 
Sunflower Jr. College 
Suomi College & Theol. Mich. 
Swift Memorial Jr. College... Tenn. 
T 
Tabor College Kan. 
Tacoma Catholic Jr. Callens Wash. 
Taft Jr. College 
Tarleton State College... Tex. 
Temple Jr. College Tex. 
Tennessee Wesleyan College —.,...._... Tenn. 
Texarkana College 
Texas Southmost College... Tex. 
Thornton Jr. College CTY 
Tiffin University. Ohio 
Toccoa Falls Institute 
Toledo Univ. Jr. College STR 
Trenton Jr. College Mo. 
Trenton Jr. College NJ. 
Trinidad State Jr. College. .................... Colo. 
Truett-McConnell Jr. College Ga. 
Tyler Jr. College... Tex. 
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a 
_....... Calif. 
| 
Kan. 
Ala. 
....Ala. 
Wid. 
......Mo. 
N.J. 
........Mlo. 
_........Md. 
....... Mo. 
Fla, 
Wis. 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif. 
_...... Calif. 
_........ Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Okla. 
Neb. 
Pa. 
Okla. 
| Calif. 
| 


U 
Utah St. Agri. College, Snow Branch .... Utah 
Ursuline College of Paola Kan. 

V 
Vallejo College 
Valley Forge Mil. Jr. College. 
Ventura Evening Jr. College Calif. 
Vermont Jr. College... VO. 
Victoria College Tex. 
Villa Walsh Jr. College 
Vincennes University Ind. 
Virginia Intermont College ——— 
Virginia Jr. College 
Virginia Theol. Seminary & College —— 
Voorhees School & Jr. College. S.C. 

W 
Waldorf College lowa 
Walker Jr. College seuimauasebaawareaul Ala. 
Walter Harvey Jr. College..................... N.Y. 
Warren Wilson College 
Washington Jr. College Fla. 
Wausau Extension Center... ........ Wis. 
Weatherford College Tex. 
Weber College 
Webster City Jr. Cling. lowa 


Wenatchee Jr. College... Wash. 
Wentworth Military Academy... Mo. 
Wesleyan Methodist College... SC 
Welsey Jr. Del. 
Wessington Springs College S.D. 
Westbrook Jr. College... Maine 
West Contra Costa Jr. College... Calif. 
West Georgia College. _Ga. 
Westchester Community College 
Wharton County Jr. College... Tex. 
Wilkes-Barre Undergraduate Center Pa. 
William & Mary & VPI, College of Va. 
William Woods College 
Wilmington College 
Wilson Branch of Chicago City Jr. Coll... Til. 
Wingate Jr. College ................ 
Wood Jr. College Miss 
Worcester Jr. College Mass. 


Worthington Jr. College. 
Wright Branch of Chicago City Jr. College. Ill. 


Wyomissing Polytechnic Institute Pa. 
X 

Y 

Yakima Valley Jr. College... Wash. 

York Jr. College... Pa. 

York Undergraduate Center. Pa. 

Young L. G. Harris College ................... Ga. 

Calif. 
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Directory of Junior College Organizations 
American Association of Junior Colleges (1955) 


(Organized 1920) 


President—Hugh G. Price, Ventura College, Ventura, California 

Vice-President—Edward G. Schlaefer, Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch, New Jersey 
Executive Secretary—Jesse P. Bogue, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Convention Secretary—R. I. Meland, Austin Junior College, Austin, Minnesota 

Director of Research—C. C. Colvert, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Editor, Junior College Journal—James W. Reynolds, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Board of Directors 


Frederick J. Marston, Kemper Military School, Boonville, Missouri (1955) 

Paul F. Gaiser, Clark College, Vancouver, Washington (1955) 

E. L. Harvin, Del Mar College, Corpus Christi, Texas (1955) 

Mrs. Charlotte D. Meinecke, Colby Junior College, New London, New Hampshire (1956) 
Blake Tewksbury, Keystone Junior College, La Plume, Pennsylvania (1946) 

Ralph Prator, Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, California (1957) 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa (1957) 


Editorial Board 


Forrest G. Murdock, El] Camino College, El Camino, California (1956) 

Howard C. Ackley, Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vermont (1957) 
Horace J. Wubben, Mesa County Junior College, Grand Junction, Colorado (1955) 
Miss Bonnie E. Cone, Charlotte College, Charlotte, North Carolina (1955) 

Miss Isabel D. Phisterer, Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, New York (1956) 
Festus M. Cook, Snead Junior College, Boaz, Alabama (1957) 

John S. Griffith, Multnomah College, Portland, Oregon (i958) 

William N. Atkinson, Jackson Junior College, Jackson, Michigan (1958) 


Chairmen of Research and Service Committees 


Co-ordination and Research—Edward G. Schlaefer, Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch, New Jersey 
Ad ministration—jJames M. Ewing, Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, Mississippi 

Curriculum—G. O. Kildow, North Idaho Junior College, Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho 

Instruction—Charles E. Hill, Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Minnesota 

Legislation—M. F. Griffith, Casper Junior College, Casper, Wyoming ' 

Student Personnel—Robert G. Dawes, York Junior College, York, Pennsylv:.nia 


National and Pegional Organizations 
(with year of organization) 


ASSOCIATION OF BUSINESS INSTITUTES OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK (1944): Ernest W. big nt Jr., 
Rochester Business Institute, Rochester 4, New York, Chairman. Thomas M. Dodds, Bryant and Stratton usiness 
Institute, Inc., Buffalo 2, New York, Secretary- Treasurer. 

CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1929): Leo Wolfson, Reedley College, Reedley, California, 
President. Ralph Prator, Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, California, Secretary- Treasurer. 

CENTRAL CALIFORNIA ie COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1928): G. A. Reimer, Reedley College, Reedley, 
California, President. Cliftord Boyer, Reedley College, Reedley, California, Secretary- Treasurer. 

CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE OF COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES (1940): Robert C. Weller, Mitchell 
College, New London, Connecticut, President. William M. Farris, Quinnipiac College, New Haven, Connecticut, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

EMPIRE COLLEGE CONFERENCE: Philip Bordy, Scottsbluff College, Scottsbluff, Nebraska, President. William 
McDivitt, LaJunta Junior College, LaJunta, Colorado, Secretary-Treasurer. 


FLORIDA ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES: Kenneth G. Skaggs, Chipola Junior College, Marianna, 
Florida, President. Leon N. Henderson, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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GEORGIA ASSOCIATION OF IOR COLLEGES (1929): J. R. Burgess, Jr., Reinhardt College, Waleska, 
Georgia, President. William H. Row, West Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia, Secretary-Treasurer. 

ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF IOR COLLEGES (1932): Albin H. Erickson, North Park College, 3225 Foster 
ee. Chicago, Illinois, President. James H. McCallister, Crane Junior College, Chicago, Illinois, Secretary- 

reasurer. 

IOWA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1920): Carl E. Thorson, Dean, Eagle Grove Junior College, Eagle 
——. Iowa, President. James McFadgen, Dean, Emmetsburg Junior College, Emmetsburg, Iowa, Secretary- 

reasurer. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL OF THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES (1935): Kenneth C. MacKay, Union 
qaeeee College, Cranford, New Jersey, President. Harriett C. Preble, Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park, 

aryland, Secretary. 

*JUNIOR COLLEGE GROUP, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF THE METHO.- 
DIST CHURCH (1940): E. D. Whisonant, Emory Junior College, Atlanta, Georgia, President. Harry L. Upper- 
man, Baxter Seminary, Baxter, Tennessee, Secretary-Treasurer. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (1930): Mrs. Thelma Vogt 
Taylor, Los Angeles Harbor Junior College, Wilmington, California, Chairman. Catherine Cardew, Briarcliff 
Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, New York, Secretary. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: C. E. Davies, Itasca Junior 
College, Coleraine, Minnesota, President. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN (1932): Mrs. 
Harriet P. Cook, Dean, Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, New York, Chairman. Sadie Higgins, Director of 
Student Personnel Services, Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park 12, Maryland, Secretary. 

KANSAS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1922): Max Bickford, Dean, El Dorado Junior College, 
: Dorado, Kansas, President. C. M. Lockman, Dean, Hutchinson Junior College, Hutchinson, Kansas, Secretary- 

redsurer. 

MARYLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1949): William C. Van Newkirk, Frostburg State Teachers 
College, Frostburg, Maryland, President. Arthur Brewington, Towson State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1929): Fred Totten, Flint Junior College, Flint, Michigan, 
President. Thomas S. Heywood, Henry Ford Community College, Dearborn, Michigan, Secretary-Treasurer. 
MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1930): E. T. Carlstedt, Dean, Eveleth Junior College, 
Eveleth, Minnesota, President. B. W. Teigen, President, Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, Minnesota, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

MISSISSIPPI JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1928): H. T. Huddleston, Southwest Mississippi Junior College, 

ummit, Mississippi, President. 

MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS (1938): Blanche Hinman Dow, Cottey 
College, Nevada, Missouri, President. Frederick Marston, Kemper Military School, Booneville, Missouri, Secretary. 

NEBRASKA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1941): Rev. Theodore Johnson, Luther College, Wahoo, Nebraska, 
President. Elaine Gustafson, Luther College, Wahoo, Nebraska, Secretary-Treasurer. 

NEW ENGLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL (1933): Mrs. Gladys B. Jones, Garland School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, President. Harold Bentley, Worcester Junior College, Worcester, Massachusetts, Secretary-Treasurer. 

NEW JERSEY JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1938): Sister Violetta Florio, M.P.F., Villa Walsh Junior 
College, Morristown, New Jersey, President. Dorothea Wiersma, Union Junior College, Cranford, New Jersey, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1947): Charles W. Laffin, Jr.. New York City 
Community College of Applied Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, New York, President. Chester L. Buxton, Paul 
Smith’s College, Paul Smiths, New York, Secretary-Treasurer. 

NORTH CENTRAL COUNCIL OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1939): E. J. Gleazer, Jr., Graceland College, Lamoni, 
Iowa, President. Dwight Baird, Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad, Colorado, Secretary-Treasurer. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1928): Raymond S. Sanders, Shasta College, 
Redding, California, President. Mrs. Toma Tyler, Modesto Junior College, Modesto, California, Secretary. 

NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1938): Frederic Giles, Everett Junior College, Everett, 
Washington, President. Don Pence, Central Oregon Community College, Bend, Oregon, Secretary. 

*OHIO ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1949): Edward Memmott, Urbana Junior College, Urbana, Ohio, 
President. Norman E. Holly, Sinclair College, Dayton 2, Ohio, Secretary-Treasurer. 

PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1944): Elbsidge Walker, Valley Forge Military 
aoe College, Wayne, Pennsylvania, President. Robert E. Jiche, Altcona Center, The Pennsylvania State 

niversity, Altoona, Pennsylvania, Secreiary-Treasurer. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1939): G. H. McLendon, Hinds Junior College, Raymond, 
Mississippi, President. R. M. Lee, Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, North Carolina, Secretary-Treasurer. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1916): Hazel Merrilat Whedon, Harbor samc 
College, Los Angeles, California, President. Jack Martin, El Camino College, El Camino College, California, 
Executive-Secretary. 

TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1924): John W. Stormont, Victoria College, Victoria, Texas, President. 
W. C. Weir, Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas, Secretary-Treasurer. 

*TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION (1948): Miss Phyllis Phillips, Pan American College, 
Edinburg, Texas, President. Mrs. Phelma Moore, Pan American College, Edinburg, Texas, Secretary. 

TEXAS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1938): Thomas M. Spencer, Blinn College, Brenham, Texas, 
President. J. R. McLemore, Paris Junior College, Paris, Texas, Secretary-Treasurer. 

WASHINGTON JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1926): Paul F. Gaiser, Clark College, Vancouver, Washing- 
ton, President. J. M. Starr, Centralia Junior College, Centralia, Washington, Secretary. 


* No report. Data taken from 1954 Directory. 
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Directory of Junior College Societies 


Honorary Societies 
Alpha Mu Gamma 


Collegiate foreign language honorary society 

Organized—1931; national, 1932 

Existing chapters—24 

President—Frank H. Reinsch, University of 
California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles 24, 
California 

Executive Secretary — Stanford Miller, Los 
Angeles City College, 855 North Vermont 
Ave., Los Angeles 29, California 

Publication—Alpha Mu Gamma Scroll, pub- 
lished semiannually; advisor, Stanford Miller 

Inquiries should be addressed to the executive 
secretary. 


* Alpha Pi Epsilon 


Honorary secretarial society 

Organized—1933 

Existing chapters—33 

President—J. Bryce Sardiga, Tulane University, 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 

Vice-President—Mrs. Olive Ruth, Los Angeles 
City College, 855 North Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 29, California 

Secretary-Treasurer — Helen McKelvey, Los 
Angeles City College, Los Angeles, California 

Publication—Alpha Pi Epsilon Notes, published 
annually; editor, Rhoda Bedorf, Los Angeles 
City College, Los Angeles, California 

Inquiries should be addressed to the vice-presi- 

ent. 

Approved by American Association of Junior 

Colleges, 1942 


Delta Psi Omega 


Honorary dramatic fraternity 

Organized—1929 

Existing chapters—202 

President—Dr. Yetta G. Mitchell, New York 
University, Washington Square, N.Y. 

Secretary--Paul F. Opp, Box 347, Fairmont, 
West Virginia 

Publication—The Playbill of Delta Psi Omega, 
published annually (autumn); editor, Paul 


F. Opp 
Inquires should be addressed to the secretary. 
*Phi Rho Pi 
Forensic honorary society, affiliated with Tau 


Kappa Alpha and Pi Kappa Delta, national 
senior college forensic societies 


Organized—1928 

Existing chapters—50 

President—Glenn L. Jones, 1171 Garrison Ave., 
Denver 15, Colorado 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Sylvia D. Mariner, 
Box 8193, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Publication—Phi Rho Pi Persuader, published 
quarterly; editor, Glenn L. Jones 

Inquires should be addressed to the secretary. 

Approved by American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1930 


Phi Theta Kappa 


General scholastic honorary society 

Organized—1918 

Existing chapters—150 

Secretary — Mrs. Margaret Mosal, 
Mississippi 

Publication—The Golden Key of Phi Theta 
Kappa, published quarterly; editor, Harry R. 
Howland, 2317 West 17th Street, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 

Inquiries should be addressed to the secretary. 

Approved by American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1930 


Canton, 


Social Organizations 


*National Junior College Panhellenic 


A federation of the national sororities and fra- 
ternities of the junior college field 

Organized—1914 

Executive Chairman—Mrs. Anthony E. Bott, 
110 Country Club Place, Belleville, Illinois 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. Harold Erf, 363 
Sycamore Street, Tiffin, Ohio 

Standing Committees with chairmen as follows: 

Eligibility and Nationalization—Mrs. Harold E. 
Erf, 363 Sycamore Street, Tiffin, Ohio 

Scholarship Standard Survey—Mrs. Anthony E. 
Bott, 110 Country Club Place, Belleville, 
Illinois 

Publicity-—Mrs. Tom Pemberton, 421 South 
Kingston, Rockwood, Tennessee 

Social Conditions on Campus—Mrs. Rush Holt, 
412 Center Street, Weston, West Virginia 

Publication — The Panhellenic Bulletin, pub- 
lished annually 

Inquiries should be addressed to the executive 
chairman. 


Eta Upsilon Gamma 


Organized—1901 
Existing chapters—9 active, 10 alumnae 
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President—Mrs. John Matson, R. R. 3, Hills- 
boro, Ohio 

Secretary—Miss Marian McDonald, 536 Porter 
Street, Glendale, California 

Publication—The Adamas, published annually; 
editor, Nelle Rose Ware, Copperhill, Ten- 


nessee 
Inquiries should be addressed to the president. 
*Sigma Chi 


Organized—1903 

Existing chapters—13 active, 12 alumnae 

President—Mrs. Anthony E. Bott, 110 Country 
Club Place, Belleville, Illinois 

Secretary — Lois James, 5435 Tilden Road, 
Bladensburg, Maryland 

Treasurer—Mrs. Charles Moye, Box 212, Bam- 
berg, South Carolina 

Publications—The Parchment, published quar- 


* No report. Data taken from 1954 Directory. 


terly; editor, Mrs. John Bowers, 262 Francis 
Street, Athens, Tennessee; The Scroll, pub- 
lished for alumnae twice a year; editor, Lois 


James 
Inquiries should be addressed to the president. 
*Zeta Mu Epsilon 


Organized—1921 

Existing chapters—5 active, 6 alumnae 

President—Mrs. Rush D. Holt, 412 Center St., 
Weston, West Virginia 

Secretary—Mrs. Janet C. Murray, 51 Engle Rd., 
Paramus, New Jersey 

Publications — The Evergreen, published an- 
nually; Zeta Mule, newsletter, published 
annually, editor, Mrs. John Maston, 1508 
Goddard, Louisville, Kentucky 

Inquiries should be addressed to either the 
president or the secretary. 
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Analysis of Junior College Growth 


C. C. CoLvert and M. L. BAKER 


From 1900 to 1954 the college-age 
population has increased more than 34 
per cent. Furthermore, estimates of future 
college-age population indicate that from 
1954 to 1970 there will be a 71 per cent 
increase.’ This, along with such facts as 
the educational level of the population 
being advanced tenfold from 1900 to 
1950, would seem to indicate two things: 
(1) increased potential enrollment for 
those junior colleges now in operation, 
and (2) a need for more junior colleges 
to be established between now and 1970. 
Heretofore, as more and more persons 
have sought post-high school training, the 


junior colleges have assisted in accom-. 
modating them. With this in mind the. 


future looks promising indeed for the 
junior college movement. 


Number of Colleges and Enrollments 


The turn of the century saw only eight 
institutions recognized as junior colleges 
with a total enrollment of approximately 
100. The rapid development of the junior 
college movement has come about in this 
century with the major impetus since 
about 1920. By 1946-47 the number had 
srown to 663 with a total enro!lment of 
455.048. The data for the school year 
1953-54 reported in the present Direc- 
tory represent a total of 598 colleges with 


1 Thompson, Ronald B., “Estimating College- 
age Population Trends (1940-1970). Report to 
the American Association of Collegiate Regi- 
strars and Admissions Officers. August, 1953. 


an enrollment of 622.864. Most of these 
colleges are located in the United States, 
but 14 colleges enrolling 3,903 students 
are located outside the continental limits 
of the United States. For the interested 
reader a history of the development of the 
junior college of the United States is 
presented in Chapter II by Phebe Ward 


in American Junior Colleges.” 
Table IV shows the number of colleges 


and the total enrollments from 1900 to the 
present. The figures for 1900 were esti- 
mated for the 1949 Directory; those for 
1915 were compiled by McDowell, and 
those for 1922 and 1927 by Koos. 


IV 
Number of Colleges and Enrollments 
1900-1953 
School Number of 
Year Colleges Enrollment Enrollment 

1900-01... 8 100 

1915-16... 74 2,363 

1921-22... +207 16,031 

1925-26 ........ 325 35,630 |... 
1926-27... 408 50,529 
1927-28 ........ 405 54,438 7.7 
1928-29 ..... 429 67,627 24.2 
1929-30... 436 74,088 9.6 
1930-31... 469 97,631 31.8 
1931-32 ........ 493 96,555 
1932-33 . §14 103,530 7.2 
1933-34 ........ 521 107,807 4.1 
1934-35. ..... 518 122,311 13.5 
1935-36 ....... 528 129,106 5.6 
1936-37 .......... 553 136,623 5.8 
1937-38 ........ 556 155,588 13.9 
1938-39 ....... 575 196,710 26.4 
1939-40... 610 236,162 20.1 


2 Ward, Phebe, “Development of the Junior 
College Movement”, Chapter II of American 
Junior Colleges, edited by Jesse P. Bogue, 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1952. 
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1940-41 .......... 627 267,406 13.2 
1941-42... 624 314,349 17.6 
1942-43.......... 586 325,151 3.4 
1943-44 584 249,788 —23.2 
1944-45... 591 251,290 0.6 
1945—46.......... 648 294,475 17.2 
1946-47... 663 455,048 54.5 
1947-48 _.... 651 500,536 10.1 
1948-49 648 465,815 6.9 
1949-50. 634 562,786 17.2 
597 579,475 2.8 
1951-52 593 972,193 - 13 
1952-53.......... 594 960,732 - 2.0 
1953-54 998 622,864 11.1 


and private junior colleges from 1900 to 
the present. The number of public and the 
number of private junior colleges in the 
United States were approximately equal 
in 1948. In the present directory the ratio 
is about four public junior colleges for 
every three private. 


TABLE V 
Growth in Number of Junior Colleges 
1900-1953 
Percentage 
Year Total Public Private Public 
1900-01... 8 0) 0 
1915-16 74 19 55 26 
1921-22 207 70 137 34 
1925-26........ 325 136 189 42 
1929-30 436 178 258 4] 
1933-34........ 521 219 302 42 
1938-39 575 258 317 45 
1947-48 .... 651 328 323 50 
1952-53........ 594 327 267 55 
1953-54 598 338 260 57 


Table VI gives the enrollments in pub- 
lic and private junior colleges from 1900 
to 1953. The enrollments in public and 
private junior colleges were approximate- 
ly equal in 1917. Since that date the pub- 


lic junior colleges have expanded until in 
the present Directory the enrollment in 


public junior colleges is almost eight 
times that of private junior colleges. 


Tasie VI 
Growth in Junior College Enrollment 
1900-1953 
Percentage 
Year Total Public Private Public 
1900-01. 100 0 100 0) 
1915-16 .. 2,363 592 1,771 25 


1921-22... 16,031 8,349 7,682 52 
1925-26... 35,630 20,145 15,485 57 
1929-30... 74,088 45,021 29,067 61 
1933-34... 107,807 74,853 32,954 69 
1938-39... 196,710 140,545 56,165 71 
1947-48 . 500,536 378,844 121,692 76 
1951-52... 572,193 495,766 76,427 87 
1952-53... 560,732 489,563 71,169 87 
1953-54... 622,864 553,008 69,856 89 


The figures for Tables V and VI for 
years 1900-1948 were obtained from 
Bogue’s American Junior Colleges. The 
data for 1949-53 are from the 1954 
Junior College Directory by C. C. Colvert 
and M. L. Baker. 


Table VII comprises enrollment of 
freshmen, sophomores and others from 
1936—37 to 1953-54. Generally there has 
been through the years an increase in the 
numbers of all categories. 


VII 


Distribution of Enrollments 


1936-37 to 1953-54 


Year Freshman Sophomore Others Total 

1936-37... 73,880 41,993 20,750 136,623 
1937-38 . 80,398 41,986 33,204 155,588 
1938-39 . 96,687 47,174 52,849 196,710 
1939-40... 105,663 57,128 73,371 236,162 
1940-41... 104,819 60,218 102,369 267,406 
1941-42. 100,280 55,644 158,425 314,349 
1942-43. 90,810 40,981 193,360 325,151 
1943-44... 62,507 25,690 161,791 249,788 
1944-45 =36,537 $140,102 251,290 
1945-46 . 116,282 35,948 142,245 294,475 
1946-47 210,805 67,406 =176,837 455,048 
1947-48 . 196,510 119,080 184,946 500,536 
1948-49... 172,537 100,323 192,955 465,815 
1949-50... 183,117 102,871 276,798 562,786 
1950-51... 164,523 93,622 321,330 579,475 
1951-52. . 139.850 70,976 361,367 572,193 
1952-53... 156,192 70,065 334,475 560,732 
1953-54. . 172,566 83,138 367,160 622,864 


Since 1947-48 the reports from the 


junior college have listed adult and 
special enrollments separately. Table VIII 
shows the number and the percentage of 
increase reported in these categories from 


1947-48 to 1953-54. 
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: Table V shows the number of public ee 


TasLe VIII 


Number of Special and Adult Students 
1947-48 to 1953-54 


Number 


of Special 

Year Students 
1947-48 54,616 
1948-49... 50,939 
1949-50... 62,391 
1950-51... 60,786 
1951-52... 87,053 
1952-53... 75,703 
1953-54... 94,523 


Percentage 


Increase 


Number 


Adult 
Students 


130,330 
142,016 
214,407 
260,544 
274,314 
258,772 
272,637 


Percentage 


Increase 


Size and Location of Colleges 

Table [X shows the distribution of size 
of enrollment. It will be noted that the 
range in enrollment of the junior colleges 
is very large and that the modal group is 
100-199. However, it should be noticed 
that almost 21 per cent of the junior col- 
leges have an enrollment of more than 
1,000. 


TABLE IX 


Distribution of Size of Enrollment 
Number of Colleges 


Enrollment Total Public Private 
30 5 

50- 99.0000... 59 17 42 
100- 199... 116 31 85 
200— 299... 91 39 52 
300- 399.000. 36 17 
400- 499... 47 38 9 
500- 599.000. 31 21 10 
600— 699.00... 16 13 3 
799... ll 8 3 
800-— 899 14 14 0 
900- 999.000. 7 6 l 
1000-1999 54 44 10 
2000-2999... 21 19 2 
3000-3999 16 15 1 
4000-4999. 5 5 0 
5000-5999 7 7 0 
6000-6999 3 3 0 
7000-7999 5 0 
8000-8999... 2 0 
Over 9000... 10 0 
598 338 260 


Nine of the colleges reporting an en- 
rollment over 9,000 are located in Cali- 
fornia. The tenth is located in Illinois. 
Long Beach City College in California is 
the largest with an enrollment of 32,168. 


Table X is presented to show the num- 
ber and approximate size of public and 
private junior colleges located in the ter- 
ritory of each of the regional accrediting 
associations. For a list of the states in- 
cluded in each regional association, see 


Table XI. 


TABLE X 


Number of Public and Private Junior Colleges 
Located in the Regional Associations 
by Size Groups 


Number of Colleges Total 

Public Private all 

Region (1) (2) (3) (1) (2) (3) © sizes 
New England. 1 1 ... 13 10 8. 33 
Middle States. 6 13 18 32 10 4 —= 83 
North Central. 28 58 46 37 18 9 196 
Southern ..... 9 30 36 57 37 6 175 
Northwest 2 415 2... 1 24 
Western... 4 7 56 5 1. 73 
Total ....... 53 113 172 152 78 30 598 


(1) Enrollment 1-199 

(2) Enrollment 200-499 

(3) Enrollment 500 and over 

Table XI ‘presents data for regional 
areas by states, number of colleges, and 
enrollment for periods of five years begin- 
ning in 1930 and extending to the present. 
The data for 1929-30 through 1949-50 
were obtained from the respective Junior 
College Directories. Enrollment in the 
United States has increased steadily al- 
though the number of colleges has fluc- 
tuated somewhat. The per cent of increase 
in enrollment ranged from a low of 6.41 
(1940-45) to a high of 123.96 (1945- 
90). The increase in enrollment from 
1950 to the present is almost 11 per cent. 
The reason for the decrease of enroll- 

ment from 1950 to 1954 in some regions 
was caused by many factors. For example, 
in Texas the 1950 Directory listed 58 
junior colleges. The present Directory 
lists 45 colleges. The reason being busi- 
ness colleges were dropped because of a 
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6.7 9.0 
22.5 10 
- 2.6 21.5 
43.2 5.3 
-13.0 - 5.7 
24.9 5.4 


ruling by the Texas Education Agency 
(State Department of Education) that 
they were not junior colleges. Of course, 
this is only one factor. However, if all 
these factors were taken into considera- 
tion, then it might very well be said there 
was a steady increase in the enrollment 
in each of the regional areas. 


Number of Faculty 


Table I of the Directory shows a total 
of 12,473 full-time faculty members as 
compared to 12,056 for 1952-53 and 
12.039 for 1951-52. There are 11,289 
part-time faculty members as compared 
to 10,035 for 1952-53 and 9,204 for 
1951-52. 


Types of Colleges 


Of the 598 colleges for which data were 
tabulated, the largest number were co- 
educational with 487 or almost 82 per 
cent in this category. These 487 colleges 
accounted for 97 per cent of the total en- 
rollment. Publicly controlled co-educa- 
tional colleges enrolled 552,392 and pri- 
vately controlled co-educational colleges 
enrolled 52,066. 


The information given on years in- 
cluded may be summarized as follows: 


One-year junior colleges... 8 
Two-year junior colleges 560 
Three-year junior colleges _. 3 
Four-year junior colleges... 27 


It is evident that the two-year organiza- 
tion is the prevailing type. The four-year 
organization which reached a peak num- 
ber of 41 in 1948-49, dropped to 28 in 
1952-53 and there are 27 reported in this 
Directory. 


Types of Control 


In addition to the listing made in the 
Directory of the enrollments in public 
and private junior colleges, the following 
report by types of private control is made. 
Denominational groups whose total en- 
rollment was less than a thousand are 
included under “others.” 


Type No. of Colleges Enroliment 
Nonprofit 90 33,546 
26 9,437 
Catholic 46 5,605 
Methodist .... 22 4,290 
Presbyterian ... 12 2,414 
Lutheran 16 2,088 
Proprietary _..... 8 1,536 
Un. Ch. Can. ........ 1 1,235 
1 1,020 
............... 33 5,550 

60 69,856 


| 
* Includes colleges from 18 denominational groups. 


Membership in the American Association 
of Junior Colleges 


As of the writing of this report, 446 
colleges out of a total of 598 were active 
members of the Association. Three others 
reported provisional membership. Calli- 
fornia with a total of 73 colleges had 49 
active members of the Association. Texas 
with 45 colleges had 40 active members. 
Fourteen states reported perfect member- 
ship records although they included only 
42 colleges. 


Accreditation 


The majority of the junior colleges in- 
cluded in the present Directory are ac- 
credited by some accrediting agency. 
Junior colleges not recognized by their 
own state departments of education are 
not listed. Approximately 50 per cent of 
the junior colleges are accredited by the 
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TABLE XI 


Total Enrollment and Number of Public and Private Junior Colleges by Year, State and Region 


1929-1930 


1934-1935 


1939-1940 


1944-1945 


1949-1950 


1953-1954 


0.0 0.0 No. of No. of No. of No. of 
State Coll. Enroll. Coll. Enroll. Coll. Enroll. Coll. Enroll. Coll. Enroll. Coll. Enroll. 
New England 
Conn 3 182 5 388 14 3,170 13. 3,586 10 8,562 7 8,472 
Maine 3 137 3 245 4 517 6 413 4 1,285 4 595 
10 593 9 831 23 5,994 20 3,129 22 =1,723 18 6,225 
120 3 368 3 530 1 360 l 395 1 459 
0 0 2 342 2 604 1 547 
Vermont... 0 Roe l 162 3 454 3 412 2 599 2 467 
Total 17~—s:1,032 1,994 47 10,665 45 8,242' 41 19,128 33 16,765 
Middle States 
0 0 1 124 147 1 179 
D.C. 7 314 10 645 ll 3,049 6 852 6 8,475 6 2,377 
Md. 5 695 6 518 8 1,163 5 1,951 9 2,445 10 2,286 
2 125 10 2,097 2,990 9 1,732 14 7,998 10 3,292 
~=1,053 6 859 12 2,936 19 8,176 28 20,981 31 23,415 
Penn 7 923 10~—s-:1,167 24 4,844 20 2,472 21 8,042 25 12,722 
Total 32 = 3,110 42 5,286 66 14,982 60 15,307 79 48,088 83 44,271 
North Central 
Ariz. 2 641 2 863 2 1,184 2 1,086 2 2,410 2 3,138 
11 = 1,864 10 2,433 9 2,692 9 1,792 7 4,077 5 2,181 
Colo. 5 792 5 743 7 2,106 7: 3222 8 7,605 8 7,543 
18 8,222 21 9,904 24 19,589 24 9,192 26 28,943 22 32,455 
“ae 3 268 6 542 5 623 4 462 3 472 8 9,983 
lowa 37 =. 2,357 37 3,066 36 33, 768 22 1,446 26 =6,512 238,278 
Kan. 18 2,413 19 3,494 24 5,798 20 2,368 21 ~=5,719 23 6,068 
Mich. 9 2,158 12 2,785 13. 4,187 13s 33,168 13. 11,286 17. (17,937 
Minn. 2,068 16 3,326 141,658 12 5,157 ll =7,702 
Mo. . 23 =5,275 22 4,537 24 =8,143 23 24 11,450 22 10,016 
I csdesacces 10 718 7 727 5 800 5 Lisi 6 3,350 5 2,183 
N. Mex. 235 2 520 2 41,319 93 0 0 
N.D. .. 2 402 2 239 4 912 5 345 4 1,540 4 1,484 
Ohio 5 1,381 8 2,865 8 2,203 8 2,255 8 5,631 7 4,979 
Okla. .... 14: 1,908 24 3,281 30 1,452 19 = 6,023 16 = 5,072 
S.D. .. 5 267 4 472 4 363 5 446 4 347 3 335 
W.Va 5 455 5 1,117 4 1,052 4 620 4 2,475 4 1,168 
........-. 2 91 6 1,129 7 4,273 9 6,210 16 ~=5,986 12 6,722 
Wyo 0 1 198 4 1,658 4 2,793 
Total 180 30,987 201 40,785 224 67,747 193 44,103 207 110,641 196 130,037 
Southern 
5 286 8 556 8. 1,173 9 1,010 9 2,719 10. 
Pia. .......-... 3 256 7 902 7 1,908 9 1,481 9 3,245 10 =4,815 
12 ~=—:1,083 19 3,345 20 ~=5,635 20 4,637 19 12,472 18 14,832 
Ky. 2,021 17 = 3,012 14 (3,514 15 1,947 15 4,545 14 3,453 
La. . 4 194 7 702 3 876 2 839 3 1,127 1 239 
Miss. «1,574 21 4,117 22 22 3,674 23 =11,670 23-8859 
N.C. . 16 =1,975 23 3,584 25 6,602 24 4,419 24 7,357 24 8,127 
2 311 4 405 =1,553 1,199 8 1,534 7 1,358 


f 
‘ 
~ 
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Tas_e XI—Continued 
Total Enrollment and Number of Public and Private Junior Colleges by Year, State and Region 


1929-1930 1934-1935 1939-1940 1944-1945 1949-1950 1953-1954 
No. of 0.0 o. of o. of No. of No. of 

State Coll. Enroll. Coll. Enroll. Coll. Enroll. Coll. Enroll. Coll. Enroll. Coll. Enroll. 
12 1,785 ° 2,727 14 2,860 13.—s:11,984 ll 4,134 9 2,360 
Texas _........ 44 8,473 43 10,558 43 15,085 48 15,221 58 53,931 45 47,332 
= 1,349 13. 2,205 16 3,166 15 4,374 15 5,215 14 6,084 

Total ........ 140 19,307 174 32,113 183 47,577 188 40,785 194 107,949 175 99,161 

Northwest 

Idaho ............ 2 859 5 1,940 4 2,110 4 1,634 3 2,030 2 2,514 
Mont. .......... 2 236 2 416 5 770 4 397 3 683 3 807 
2 112 2 164 2 758 2 787 2 3,908 5 5,870 
Utah 20... 5 815 5 1,537 6 3,299 6 15,521 4 4,847 4 6,266 
Wash. 6 558 8 1,398 8 1,568 10 14,181 10 18,762 

Total _...... 17_—s. 2,580 24 5,078 25 8,335 24 19,907 22 25,649 24 34,219 

Western 

oe 50 17,072 55 36,977 64 86,357 74 120,685 78 246,708 73 294,508 

Total _...... 50 17,072 55 36,977 64 86,357 74 120,685 78 246,708 73 294,508 

Foreign 

Canal Zone. OO ....... 1 78 1 499 1 712 1 1,284 2 699 
Canada ........ 4 1,066 6 2,343 5 1,807 
Greece ........ 0 1 71 106 
Puerto Rico. O ....... 0 300 l 175 
Republic of 

Philippines 0... 0 l 69 

Total... 0 “1 7% 1 499 7 2261 13 4623 14 3,903 
GRAND 

TOTAL .... 436 74,088 518 122,311 610 236,162 591 251,290 634 562,786 598 622,864 


\ 
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regional accrediting agencies. A tabula- 
tion of this accreditation follows: 


Southern Assn... 87 81 82 94 95 
N. Central Assn... 76 76 70 74 #=7i 
Middle States Assn. 24 26 32 37 34 
Northwest Assn... 22 25 22 17 #19 
New England Assn. 13 16 10 19 ~= 16 


by the regional accrediting agencies, nine 
are accredited by the Catholic University 
of America and six by the University 


Senate of the Methodist Church. 
Institutional Changes 


In the current Directory, data are given 


for 598 junior colleges. In the preceding 
issue there were also 598 colleges listed. 
However thirteen of the colleges listed in 
last year’s Directory have been dropped. 
Of these six colleges are no longer in 
operation, one merged with another 
junior college in the same state, and six 
were dropped at their own request. Thir- 
teen junior colleges are included in the 
current Directory that were not listed in 
the preceding issue. 

In addition the 598 colleges listed, 
three colleges for which data were re- 
ceived late are listed at the end of the 
Directory. 


How to Join the Association 


Institutional members—write for application 
forms from the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Dues, $60.00 a year. 

Institutional sustaining members—simply ask 


for membership and pay institutional sustaining 
dues of $60.00 a year. Exception—State Depart- 
ments of Education will pay $5.00 a year. 
Individual members—simply. ask for individ- 
ual membership and pay dues of $5.00 a year. 
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1950 1951 1952 1953 

| 
Western Assn. 61 60 61 

. a 

In addition to the colleges accredited y 


| 
| 
] 
| 
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MeceGRAW HILL 


Texts and Reference Books ) 


ECONOMICS: An Introductory Analysis 
By Pau A. SAMUELSON, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Third 
edition. In press. 
This complete revision presents an understanding of economic principles 
and facts from which policy opinions and convictions can be intelligently 
formed. Utilizing an overall national income approach, it synthesizes the 
basic principles of price and distribution. The book concentrates on the big 
and vital problems: inflation and depression; family income, and national 
income; prices, wages, and profits; and most important of all, conditions 
leading to rapid economic progress and security, and to efficient use of all 
our resources. 


A Manual of ENGINEERING DRAWING for Students and 
Draftsmen. Eighth edition 


By Tuomas E. FrReENcH; and J. Viercx, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 715 pages, 614 x 9'%, 1,090 illus., $8.00; text edition, $6.00. 
A classic since 1911, this new edition contains the latest standards and incor- 
porates all modern practices and methods. Chapters have been rearranged 
and rewritten and new drawings and problems added. These basic topics 
are covered: shape description, size description, basic machine elements, 
and working sketches with material on related specialties. 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


By Jesse P. Bocue, Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior 

Colleges. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 390 pages, $5.00. 
Provides a comprehensive picture of the entire movement known as the 
junior or community college; covers the basic philosophy of the movement 
in all its different forms; answers the question as to why the movement 
started and what the forces are that have made it grow; points out future | 
trends and makes some predictions about future expansions. | 


SO THIS IS COLLEGE 
By Paut H. Lanois, The State College of Washington. 205 pages, $3.75, 
text edition, $3.00. 
A sympathetic treatment of the adjustments which inevitably must be made 
when the student moves from high school to college with its intensified social 
and scholastic competition. Written in a warm, lively fashion, it is based on 
the experiences of more than a thousand students. All persons interested in 
these transitional problems of teenagers will find this stimulating reading. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


